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With all the exacting demands on an offset ink .. . 
to print full tone even after being thinned to flow 
easily and then having the film split in half by 
the rubber blanket, for instance . . . it means 
something when a line of inks in so many 
brilliant colors can maintain such a repu 
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ture of inks and fine dry colors and 

helpful suggestions for the elim 

ination of many offset ink 

troubles are given in our 
booklet ‘Inks, Lithographic 

and Printing’, which we 

will be glad to send on 
request. 































The Senelith Ink Company, Inc. 


32-34 GREENE STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















@ Good offset plates do not “just happen’’—they are made that way, 
step by step. High quality, dependable plates have been a vexing 
and costly problem for lithographers. 

Graphic Arts plates are made in a completely equipped, twenty- 
four hour plant, with the utmost care and craftsmanship. To assure 
our customers of longer press runs, and better printing surfaces, all 
plates, regardless of size or character, are washed out, rolled up and . 
checked by skilled workmen. 

The advantages gained from this extra care can best be appreciated 
by the lithographer who uses them and thus finds the ultimate solution 
to his plate making problems. Use any part or all of our facilities — 
and prove this for yourself. Write, wire, or phone Main 2167. 
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NENEFELDER has “everything for lithography’ 


Buy from Senefelder and enjoy one responsibility and one 
high standard of materials, workmanship and service 


Absorbent Cotton 
Acids, Litho 

Acid Brushes 
Alum Powder 
Aluminum Plates 
Antifin Rubber 

Preserver 

Asphaltum Liquid 


Asphaltum Powder 


Berlin Paper 
Bronze Powders 
Bronzing Pads 
Carborundum 
Powder 
Caustic Soda 
Charcoal Sticks 
Chemcials, Litho 
China Marbles 
Cold Top Enamel 
Collodion Emulsion 
Columbia Paper 
Copierlack 
Cornelin Solution 
Correction Slips 
Counter Etch 
“Convenient” 
Crayon Holders 
Crayon Ink 
Crayon Pencils 
Crayon Transfer 
Paper 
Crayons, Litho 
Deep-Etch Supplies 
Developing Ink 
Double Etch Salt 
Egg Albumen 
Engrav. Needles 
Engrav. Stones 
Etches 
Excelsior Paper 
Felt Daubers 
Film Filters 
Flannel, Litho 
Flint, Graining 
Fly Cord 
Fountain Etch 
French Chalk 
Gamburger Slips 
Gelatine Foils 
Glass Marbles 
Glycerine 
Graining Marbles 
Graining Quartz 


Gum Arabic 
Hand Rollers 
Hydroquinone 


Impression Rubber 


Sheeting 
India Paper 
Ink Mullers 
Ink Knives 
Ink Slabs 
Kalinin Drier 
Lavender Oil 
Liquid Tusche 
Litho Inks 
Litho Stones 
Lump Pumice 
Magnesia Carb. 
Maple Balls 
Mica Powder 


Negative Brushes 
Negative Collodion 
Negative Glass 
Negative Varnish 
Neg-O-Lac 
Nitric Acid 
Offset Blankets 
Offset Inks 
Offset Powder 
Opaque 
Palm Oil 
Pen Ink 
Pens, Litho 
Photographic 
Gelatine 
Planium Etch Salt 
Press Boards 
Printing Inks 
Process Glue 
Process Oil 
Proofing Inks 
Pumice Powder 
Quartz, Graining 





Rolling-up Ink 
Rosin Powder 
Rubber Snake 
Slips 
Rubbing Stones 
Schumacher Slips 
Scotch Hono 
Scotch Slips 
Scotch Tape 
Scraper Leather 
Scraperwood 
Senebumen 
Senelac Varnish 
Sensitizers 
Sharp Etch 
Snake Slips 
Soapstone 


teel Balls 
Steelclay Marbles 
Stone Cement 
Strecker Salt 
Sulphur Flour 
Tracing Blue 
Tracing Paper 
Transfer Ink 
Transfer Papers 
Transparency 
Solution 
Tusche 
Varnishes 
Wire Brushes 
Zinc Plates 
Etc. Etc. 
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FOR INSTANCE CONSIDER 


SENEFELDER OFFSET 
MOLLETON 


Senefelder Offset Molleton for lithographic dampening rollers 
is made from long staple cotton possessing a fibre of high tensile 
strength, which does not come off the nap. It is especially suited 
for hard wear on high-speed offset presses and provides a strong 
cover and a firm cushion. 


A uniform cross-weave texture throughout gives Senefelder Offset 
Molleton a perfect surface for the transmission of water from 
the fountain to the plate. !t transmits the water uniformly and will 
not leave any dry areas on the plate. 


Senefelder Offset Molleton is bleached by a special process 
which removes every vestige of vegetable oil without leaving any 
residues of bleaching agents. It is guaranteed free from chemicals 
or acids, and it absorbs and releases water freely. 


Senefelder Offset Molleton is made 40” wide in two different 
thicknesses suitable for all standard offset presses. 


While molleton is used universally for the covering of dampening 
rollers of offset presses for printing on paper, moleskin, a similar 
textile, is sometimes used for printing on tin. We also furnish 
moleskin. 


For more particulars regarding our Offset Molleton, Lithographic 
Flannel (for use under the Molleton), and Moleskin, send for our 
price list No. 1066. 


THE SENEFELDER COMPANY, Inc. 


52-64 GREENE ST. 


“Everything for Lithography” 


NEW YORKE,N.Y. 
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Springfield, Mass. 
Brownell! Photo Litho Co Philadelphia, Pe. 
Brownell Photo Litho Co Detroit, Mich. 
Buck Printing Co. Boston, Mass. 
Calvert Litho Co Detroit, Mich. 
Canadian Fine Color Co., Ltd Toronto, 
J. L. Clark Mfg. Rockford, tt. 
Consolidated Litho Corp. Brooklyn, N. Y. | 
Continental Can Co., Inc. Chicago, I. 
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Schmitz -Horning Co. | 
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From A to Z, 


You ll pind 
ENTHUSIASTIC ZENITH USERS IN THIS LIST 


——concerns that have found enthusiasm for Zenith, the modern litho plate 
grainer, extending from the graining department to the president — from the 
craftsman’s pride in a fine piece of work to the president's appreciation of 










































Zenith’s help in increasing sales through more efficient production. 


Because the commendatory letters we have received from lithographers would 
make a good sized book. — 


Let Us Give You a Few Excerpts 
Just from the ‘'S” Cheering Section 


“After outfitting our Rochester plant with your graining machines and noticing the beautiful 
work we obtained from them, we decided to outfit our San Francisco factory with your Zenith 
Grainers, of which we have just installed two. . . They are certainly a revelation to our San 
Francisco factory in the amount of work they do and the quality of the grain which is perfect, 
and, as you know, the grain of the plate is the foundation of printing fine work by the off-set 
process. We are now 100% Zarkin Zenith Grainers in both our Rochester and San Francisco plants.” 

— STECHER-TRAUNG LITHOGRAPH CORPORATION 


“Referring to your letter of January 27th, regarding the three Zenith Graining machines, which 
you installed for us, we are very pleased to advise you that these machines have been operating 
very satisfactorily, and the plates which they produte are of uniform quality. We also wish to 
thank you for the very fine service that you have given us on these machines. It is a pleasure for 


us to recommend these machines to anyone contemplating their purchase.” 
— THE STROBRIDGE LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


“We have been using your Zenith graining machines since 1930 and we are pleased to say that 
we have found them entirely satisfactory. These machines are very smooth and quiet in operation, 
very efficient in the production of graining plates, and they have never caused us any delay the entire 
time we have had them. Through the use of the patented dumping devices we are able to consistently 
use steel marbles to better advantage, by putting them in the machine without scraping the plates. 
We are able to recommend your machine any time, as we consider it the best in the market.” 

—SCHMIDT LITHOGRAPH COMPANY. 


Literature on Zenith equipment and rebuilt 
presses will be sent you on request. 


ZARKIN MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 


Manufacturers of ZENITH 
The Only Gearless Single Eccentric Graining Machine 


335 East 27th Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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@ Greater tensile strength 


@ No blemishes or porosity 
@ Supersmooth sarface 
@ Oil resistant surface and plies 


@ Safest minimum stretch 
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D. M. RAPPORT, President Federal at Twenty-sixth St., CHICAGO, ! 
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1. PERFECT ADHESION 
















2. TWO TYPES~REGULAR AND MATTE 
3. EASY TO APPLY 

4. APPLICATION USED REPEATEDLY 

5. ECONOMICAL 

6. CLEAN 


7. DEPENDABLE 


FOR BEST RESULTS 
USE BEST MATERIALS 





MADE BY AGFA ANSCO CORPORATION IN BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK ey > 
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At Last! A thoroughly practical, efficient Vacuum Back, 


specially designed for use with the Monotype-Huebner Over- 
head Color-Precision Motor-Focusing Camera. Firmly holds film 
and paper negatives absolutely smooth and flat during the time 


required to make exposures, no matter how long this may be. 
Vacuum is continuous, and the results are positive; holds glass 
plate as well as film or paper; flexible in handling various sizes 


of negatives, and extremely rapid in operation. 


FEATURES and ADVANTAGES— 


The M-H Vacuum Back meets every requirement for practical work: 


- It has a powerful grip on the film or paper. 


It holds it in a perfectly flat plane free from waves or indentations. 


« The image is always in focus at all points of the film to produce 


uniform dot formation over the entire film. 


- It economizes on film because the required size can be located 


exactly where it is needed on the vacuum holder. 


. It is adapted to hold any required size film in a minimum of 


time by changing the mask for holding the desired size film. This 
can be done within fifteen seconds. 


6. It is free from vibration. 


7. The arrangement of the vacuum holes outside the work area 


insures perfectly uniform exposure without showing indentations 
caused by vacuum holes when they are placed inside the work 
area. (This remedies a defect which has existed in other vacuum 
backs offered for use up to this time.) 


It can be swung in and out of operating position in a few seconds 
and is ready for instant use at any time. 


Full description and photographs sent on request 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 


MONOTYPE BUILDING, TWENTY-FOURTH AND LOCUST STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





M-H VACUUM BACK... . Operating Side 


With Film Positioning Plate in Location— Vacuum is ap- 
plied through the holes in the positioning plate, which 
contact the margins of the negative. A-continuous rubber 
seal, outside of the holes, maintains the vacuum. Position- 
ing plates are made in various sizes to accommodate dif- 
ferent sizes of negatives. Bracket hinges permit Vacuum 
Back to be swung in and out of its exposure position. 





M-H VACUUM BACK... . Rear View 


Located in Exposure Position — This photograph shows rigid 
construction of the M-H Vacuum Back. In order to close 
up in this position the upper and lower negative rails of 
the camera are moved apart as far as possible. Two 
spring clamps shown on the right side hold the Vacuum 
Back firmly in position. In center is shown metal hose con- 
nection, with the heavy rubber vacuum hose running up to it. 


MNT IT 


Composed in Monotype 20th Century Family, with Monotype Spire 
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L.N.A. CONVENTION COMMEMORATED FIFTY 
YEARS OF ORGANIZED PROGRESS 


ow that the Thirty- 

third Annual Con- 

vention of the Lith- 
ographers National Association 
has taken its place in the 
history of the lithographic in- 
dustry, program details mean 
less than nothing in retrospect. 
Of great interest to every lith- 
ographer, however, should be 
the fairly comprehensive re- 
ports The Photo-Lithographer is 
carrying in this issue of the 
most important talks made at 
the convention. They throw 
light on vital current trends in 
the industry as seen from a 
number of angles by the lithog- 
rapher himself, by men inti- 
mately connected with cooper- 
ating services, and by consum- 


ers of lithographed goods. 


Throughout the convention 
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—from the opening address of 
the President, General William 
Ottmann, on Tuesday morning, 
May 10, to the last shot at the 
last hole in the golfing contests 
that occupied all of Friday, 
May 13, the members of the 
Association, their guests, and 
others who came to Hot Springs 
especially for the convention, 
benefitted from unusually stim- 
ulating oral “shots in the arm,” 
lively arranged Association dis- 
cussions, and other activities 
that concerned very intimately 
the welfare of the Association 
members and, to a large ex- 
tent, the interests of the in- 


dustry, in general. 


It was fitting that this year’s 
convention should have been 
one of the most successful con- 


ventions ever held by the Asso- 


ciation, commemorating as it 
did the fifty years of organized 
lithographic progress represent- 
ed by the L. N. A. since its 


organization in 1888. 


The new administrative set- 
up of the Association for the 
next convention year, accord- 
ing to the election held at the 


convention, will be found on 
page 17. 


The winners and donors of 
awards in the golf events held 
through the three days of the 


convention are listed on page 28. 


On pages 14, 16, 18, and 20 
are a number of pictures of 
people who contributed to mak- 
ing the L. N. A. Thirty-third 
Annual Convention one of the 
year’s outstanding events in 


the lithographic industry. 

















Left to Right 


1. Maurice Saunders, Edwin 
B. George, R. T. Ode. 

2. Alfred F. Rossatti, W.H. 
Walters. 

3. E. H. Wadewitz, W. F. 
Cornell. 

4. General William Ottmann, 
George R. Meyercord, 
Charles P. Schmid, R. T. Ode. 
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ORECASTING is about the most 

dangerous sport in the world. . . 
All that we can really do is to look at 
the passing show, not in judgment, 
but to try and identify the parts that 
really belong to the deep streams of 
evolution and those that are merely 
political spray and find themselves 
expressed in laws that come and 
go... 
It is hard to know, in appraising 
the current scene, what is really cause 
and what is effect. Of this your own 
industry is a living demonstration. 
When he scribbled his laundry list on 
a slab of limestone many years ago 
Alois Senefelder could not dream that 
he was writing the opening chapter in 
a proud history, and that some 142 
years later such bewildering names as 
relief printing, intaglio, and litho- 
graphing would be among the symbols 
of a new civilization. Senefelder, who 
was one of the original causes of this 
new conflict and this new competition, 
was himself but an incident in 
time. . 

...+ People will eventually do 
what they want with the laws. Our 
need is to gauge the elemental 
forces. . . If we can do that, the 
average business man is going to 
muddle through somehow and weather 
the storms that come with changing 
reforms and laws. . . 

Any such effort as this to pierce the 
future could really leap over im- 
mediate issues and be labeled, “‘After 
reaction, what?”’. It is in these terms 
that I am going to attempt to look at 
some of the factors that are now at 
work in our social and economic 
civilization and make a stab at what 
public opinion may eventually do to 
them. We will call them horo- 
scopes. . . 

Horoscope No. 7. . . An abundant 
supply of labor makes for lower wages 
but... both union activity and 
governmental support of it have been 
exerting an opposite pressure toward 
higher wages. One of our long-run 
problems is the result of that conflict. 
I think it may influence the relative 
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WATCHMAN, WHAT OF THE NIGH 





This is the somewhat pessimistic query that was put to Edwin B. George by the 


talk-titling officers of the L. N. A. 


Mr. George, from a high and far-seeing perch, built on searching study of past and 


current trends in economic, political, and social affairs in his capacity as economist of 

Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., and Associate Editor of “Dun’s Review,” quite evidently sees 

both “the forest and the trees” of national trends in a clear, objective, and dispassionate light. 
From his vantage point he gave the assembled lithographers quite a few “whats,” not only “of the 
night,” but also of the days that will continue to follow the nights. 


Space limitations prohibit publication in full of Mr. George’s talk. And in fairness to the many 
profound thoughts he expressed concerning vital economic, political, and social problems, the 
reader is cautioned that the following excerpts do not constitute a well-balanced resumé. They are 
published just to give the reader a few of Mr. George’s most illuminating comments. 


extent to which we are going to use 
high-priced labor or more new and 
economical machinery. . . The differ- 
ences in the intensity of a problem 
can be as dynamic as the introduction 
of new problems, themselves. . . The 
consequences might well be unioniza- 
tion on a fairly broad scale, but sub- 
ject to much stricter discipline, both 
external and internal. . . 

Horoscope No. 2. We may have to 
reckon with the continuance of an 
already existing trend—increased em- 
phasis on selling as compared with 
production and perhaps with it a still 
livelier interest on the part of govern- 
ment in selling methods. This touches 
on advertising and advertising touches 
very definitely on lithography. . . 

It could accentuate existing resent- 
ment against what many believe to be 
an artificial emphasis on promotion 
and consumer appeal. . . Witness, for 
example . . . the thousands of drug- 
store items and specialties, many of 
them identical or nearly so, among 
which the consumer is given such a 
lovely choice and for which she pays 
so dearly in multiplied promotional 
cost... . 

Our advertising bill in 1929 was 584 
million dollars—two-thirds for local 
and one-third for national. That sum 

. represents only about 1.5 of the 
total distribution bill, so that it is 
easy to see how people make the mis-. 
take of failing to think of advertising 
cost in terms of its function in the 
whole distribution plan. The irri- 
tating aspect lies in the fact that for 
many products this percentage is far 
higher. . . One reason for this dis- 
parity is the passion for brands and, 


as usual, there are two sides to that. 
It is very necessary for the manu- 
facturer who is depending on public 
acceptance and good-will for distri- 
bution of his goods . . . but it is not 
always of the same value to con- 
sumers asa whole. . . 


. . . | know an outstanding econo- 
mist who is so convinced that there 
will be an eventual licensing of 
products and of some kinds of outlets 
because of the duplication in competi- 
tive efforts that he feels that some- 
thing like it will happen within five 
years. I don’t share that feeling, but 
the fact that it is a belief held by 
responsible people is the reason for my 
presentation of it as one of the 
things . . . we will want to consider. 


Horoscope No. 3. Increasing sensi- 
tivity to the problems of the small 
business man. . . 


. . . It may be questions like this 
that we will have to answer in the 
long run: Where do we want to draw 
the line between our desire to capi- 
talize efficiency at all cost and our 
desire to preserve individual oppor- 
tunity at all cost? In other words, 
what kind of economic world do we 
want to live in, and what price are we 
willing to pay in curbing . . . the 
ordinary processes of competition? 
Such questions seem certain to reach 
into the future, lying much deeper 
than the casual and not completely 
thought-out laws that we have passed 
at the moment, and we will continu- 
ally have to be adjusting ourselves to 
the changing answers. . . 


. . . The new system is here and 
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the only latitude that we have is not 
whether to go back, but what to do 
with the new problems. . . 

The list of choices can go on forever, 
but the important thing about them is 
that they all belong to the living 
organism of 1938 and not that of fifty 
years ago. The decision can never be 
to repudiate mass production or turn 
workers back to the greater inde- 
pendence of the soil, or to pulverize 
bigness in the interest of a mere 
preference for a simpler form of life, 
because it just can’t be done. . . 

We face increasingly the 
dangers of mass psychology. It is in 
the air. It is natural to humans and it 
is more menacing today because of 
the rush to new ideologies abroad and 
the greater and new internal strains 
athome. . . 

. Probably one of our faults in 
a highly organized society is to con- 
gregate in groups with highly special- 
ized problems that . . . are only a 
fraction of all the problems of all the 
people and yet which color our out- 
look on national issues. 

. We lunch together and golf 
together and attend cenventions to- 
gether, assail the administration to- 
gether, and knit our brows over 
business curves as though by a com- 
mon muscle. .. We are probably 
guilty at times of a little too much 
mental in-breeding, with a consequent 
sterility of ideas about fundamentals. 
It is sometimes said, I think with some 
truth, that we haven’t had enough 
contact with people whose different 
environments are responsible for their 
different opinions and views about 
public policy. . . 

The last horoscope is this: We can 
almost take for granted that we will 
be dealing with increased government 
activity, either as an aid to or burden 
on the national economy and on 
business life. . 

I might add as a precaution that 
the kinds of relations between govern- 
ment and business in this area are 
not at all limited by any divine 
pattern to the extreme of fascism 
and communism. There can be a 
thousand intervening steps. . . But it 
is a fairly basic proposition, even in 
this country, that private power en- 
tails public responsibility, and I 
think that most of our great industrial 
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leaders feel that this is so. It is not so 
long a jump from that knowledge to 
at least a loose working-consultative 
arrangement between government 
and the giant industries concerning 
the policies most likely to promote the 
common welfare. . . 

Fully aware of the fate of prophets, 
I have made no pretense of offering 
you firm conclusions of my own, be- 
cause I doubt if there are very many 
people who have absolutely solid, un- 
defiable opinions on all of the matters 
I have tried to discuss. . . 

The. only sure ground we have to 
stand on is that we have never liked 
economic change very much, that we 
have always had it, and that somehow 
or other we have always managed to 
survive. . . 
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Sboreawlued SALES PROMOTION 


¢ ¢ ¢ I know nothing about lithog- 
raphy—except that it probably does 
more to close consumer sales than any 
other medium in existence. . . 

But I would NEVER be able to 
make that statement—or prove it— 
and don’t you think I can’t prove it— 
had it not been for years spent in the 
food and drug industry—had it not 
been for those behind-closed-door op- 
portunities to listen in on sales man- 
agers’ analysis of the effectiveness of 
displays at point-of-sale advertising. 

This brings me to the first station 
in my extremely informal observa- 
tions of a great industry—an industry 
which does as much as any related 
force to keep national magazines, 
newspapers, or the radio, in business 
today. 

We, the actual and potential users 
of lithography, know so infernally 
little about what it is, what it costs, 
how it operates, where it may be best 
adapted—that it just isn’t funny. 

Let me illustrate by taking our 
own business as an example. . . This 
publishing business is on a broader 
basis—with lithography touching it 
at least three points. 

First, we publishers must keep a 
steady flow of smartly-conceived pro- 
motion moving out to the prospects, 
and to active advertisers. The more 
novel, the more commanding, the 
more spirited these mailing pieces, 
the greater the attention value. Is 
this a field for lithography? If so, it’s 
a honey, for the employment is regu- 
lar, the budgets adequate, and the 
taste and the intelligence of your 
prospects are in the upper brackets. 

The second point I may illustrate 
by the case of the notion-manufac- 
turer who said the other day—‘“‘Odell, 
don’t tell me the name of your papers, 
just tell me what you'll do for me if 
I advertise?’ He referred to that 
elastic and naive phrase—merchan- 
dising service. This merchandising 
service might mean letters to his 
trade—or display cards—or brochures, 
or a dozen other pluses. I know pub- 
lishers who have merchandising funds 
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Excerpts from the address by 
ELLIOTT ODELL 


Advertising Director, Fawcett Publications, Inc., New York, 
to the Lithographers National Association at its 
annual convention 


(Editors’ Note—No editorial pencil swept easily through the copy of Mr. Odell’s address. 
Every blue stroke was made with the regret that our limited space wouldn't permit publica- 
tion of the entire address. Nothing we have read in a long time has been so full of valuable 
suggestions, particularly in regard to rich—and often neglected—markets for the lithog- 


rapher’s services.) 


running into the hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. And all of them have 
a day-by-day struggle to find new, 
refreshing ways to present the vir- 
tues of medium and advertiser for 
the benefit of the trades with which 
they are concerned. 

The third phase embraces our own 
circulation sales. It may surprise 
you—as it did me—to know that our 
little company sold, through drug 
stores last year—over two million 
dollars’ worth of magazines. That is 
a higher total sum than 90% of the 
proprietary items on the shelves of 
those drug stores. I daresay that this 
figure would compare favorably with 
some of your most sought-after, blue 
ribbon, lithographic prospects among 
the manufacturers. . . 

Let me take the stance—What I’d 
do if I were the sales manager of a 
lithographic house. . 

In this high-spotting task, I have 
admittedly stressed the display phases 
of lithography. But I am certain that 
those of you who function in other 
zones should be able to make applica- 
tion to your particular activities. 

For one thing, as a lithographic 
sales manager, I’d look with a lot of 
practical envy at the refreshing pri- 
mer devised by the Niagara Litho- 
graph Company—which simplified 
for the busy advertisers the results of 
the Window Display Survey. 

This excellent, informative and 
breezy summary of a lengthy analysis 


is superbly geared for your busy 
executive prospect. . . 

I’d look carefully at the growing 
volume of consumer merchandise in 
syndicate stores and analyze the 
peculiar display problems surround- 
ing these outlets—for they do a 75 
million-dollar-business a year. And 
they stock some 22 thousand items in 
the field of 1o-cent to 1 dollar mer- 
chandise. I would take my cue from 
the syndicate-store buyer who be- 
moaned the tons of beautiful 2-dollar, 
3-dollar, and 4-dollar displays that 
reposed in his basement—and begged 
so urgently for those keen, small dis- 
play cards known as talking signs. 

There’s a science to efficient display 
in this field—and I would like to see 
it discussed some day for the benefit 
of the more-than-5-thousand impor- 
tant manufacturers, large and small, 
who depend -almost exclusively on 
syndicate-store distribution. Surely 
you should have these answers at 
your fingertips. . . 

I’d find out what effect this on- 
rushing volume-dispenser of grocery 
products—super-market development 
in America—will have on packaging 
and display. . . 

I am not certain of the character of 
rule and regulation governing display 
in super-markets. But I do know that 
it is the paradise of the nationally- 
advertised brand. I do know, too, that 
with no clerk to act as steerer for the 
woman-shopper, success depends on 
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a combination of factors—a combi- 
nation of the reputation of the prod- 
uct, and of its display characteristics 
and accessories. . . 

One large food manufacturer told 
me the other day that his investment 
in lithography—in the form’ of ban- 
ners, pennants, streamers, and cards 
—for his sales-drive in super-markets 
was running into garish figures. But 
he also told me that things were hap- 
pening to his sales that made the dis- 
play investment look pleasantly small. 

I’d make a pal out of at least one 
keen trade or industrial paper execu- 
tive in every important field. These 
boys know the trends—they know 
the new products—they know the 
deals and merchandising methods 
that have such a visible effect on dis- 
play, direct mail and premium poli- 
cies and opportunities. 

These are men you will meet at 
the big food, drug-and toilet goods 
and advertising conventions — and 
their advance tips, on events sizzling 
on the griddle, lead to many a tri- 
umph.. . 

From my trade-paper pal I'd learn 
that fair-trade afhliations—rampant 
in the two great fields of liquor 
and drugs—have sharpened the ap- 
petite and the capacity of manu- 
facturers to absorb point-of-sale ma- 
terials. Now—after years of casual 
neglect—manufacturers, particularly 
manufacturers in the drug trade, are 
looking with earnest eyes on those 
15-thousand small-city and village 
druggists who were neglected for so 
long in favor of the department stores 
and chains. For now, activities of de- 
partment stores and chains, on behalf 
of nationally advertised products, 
have been lessened by the fair-trade 
restrictions. . . 

Many of you major in the packag- 
ing phases of lithography rather than 
display. For this group, I’d recom- 
mend field research at regular inter- 
vals, which would be designed to 
draw from the retail trade the degree 
of acceptance, or lack of it, of the 
virtues of display containers. Such 
research should embody data on the 
physical dimensions of small display 
cartons which are most suitable for 
the shelves and counters of the re- 
tailers. . . 

I'd go further. If my interest lay 
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principally in the packaging phase, I 
would follow closely the early delibera- 
tions of the Production Managers’ 
Association which was recently formed 
by major processing executives in the 
food and drug field. These are the men 
who call strikes and balls on the econ- 
omy of packaging—men who know 
instantly whether an idea created in 
your plant is strictly screw-ball—or 
whether it has the elements of field 
acceptance and sales inspiration. . . 

. . . I would have in my archives 
a faithful diary of achievement for 
every one of my clients. This record 
would list events from the submission 
of the first plan—or rough—to the 
completion of the merchandising cycle 
involved. I am absolutely convinced 
we all lose plenty of customers be- 
cause those customers did not suc- 
cessfully promote and merchandise 
the products we sell them. This run- 
ning record I recommend will help 
no end as sales material on new ac- 
counts, and as a defensive on those 
already on the books. . . 

Surrounding us today are business 
conditions which have no doubt re- 
flected themselves in your sales vol- 
ume as they have in mine. In your 
case it is a bit paradoxical, particu- 
larly to those who major in display 
material, because fair trade acts, the 
Robinson-Patman bill, and the de- 
cline or fall of certain avenues of con- 
sumer goods distribution, have raised 
the acceptance of point-of-sale ma- 
terial to a higher position than at any 
time in its history. . . 

. .. I urge a constant study of 
trade papers, newspapers and na- 
tional magazines, for news of new 
companies, new products, the fanning 
of ambitions glowing with oppor- 
tunity. From the columns of the cur- 
rent industrial press you may run an 
exploring finger along the course of at 
least one great new industry whose 
foot is barely in the door of our every- 
day life. When the body follows the 
foot which will happen very shortly, 
we will have a visitor indeed. I refer 
to the industry of frozen foods. . . 

I wonder how many of you ever 
see what is known as the pre-dates of 
the New York News, New York Mirror 
and other metropolitan papers? These 
Sunday editions are printed long in 
advance of those delivered to our New 





York homes, and are sent broadcast 
throughout the country. They are 
really magazines of the mass variety 
—with low rates applying—and are a 
hot-bed of product experiment to de- 
termine futures. In their columns 
appear hundreds and hundreds of new 
products each year. A certain percen- 
tage of these will emerge within a 
period of months as the Cutexes, 
Drenes, Pepsodents, and Alka-Selt- 
zers we revere today. 

I know one such product that had 
its early tests last summer. The tests 
and consumer repeats stamped the 
product as a natural, and the loins 
were girded for a national attack, to 
begin this spring and summer. 

One hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars was available for the initial 
consumer and trade barrage. The fuse 
was touched off a month ago with 
schedules in twenty large national 
magazines, full pages in trade papers, 
and a merchandising plan par excel- 
lence. The funny twister in this is that 
the advertiser’s office is a block and 
a half away from the plant of one of 
your member-lithographers. Yet this 
swell little prospect has not received 
one single missionary call from that 
or any other lithographer. . . 

. . . Our eyes must be peeled for 
the naturals—for the opportunities 
we may turn to our profit. Sometimes 
how hard it is to spot them! . . . 


Is the era of mass—not to say con- 
glomerate—window display passing? 
This phenomenon raised hob with 
many of our ambitions. But, accord- 
ing to folks who ought to know, it is 
slowly losing its grip on the retailer’s 
affection. In its stead comes the fam- 
ily-of-products window display—the 
deal display that involves hook-ups 
such as Fitch and Campana—Dr. 
West and products of their contem- 
poraries—McKesson & Robbins, and 
so many others. Study of these shift- 
ing trends is certainly mandatory. 


Conventions and industry meetings 
draw the critical fire of many sales 
and administrative executives. They 
consider them periods of jolly surcease 
from labor and anemic contributors 
to the profit of those individuals or 
companies who attend. Doubtless 
this has been true—and can always be 
true—depending as it does on what 
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the individual puts into the meeting— 
and what he takes away. 

Business sessions are always care- 
fully planned by intelligent and con- 
scientious association officers. Your 
presence at the meetings cannot fail 
to produce at least one idea worth the 
investment of time and money. My 
experience has been that the good 
derived is measured in multiple rather 
than single units. . . 

Perhaps you veterans of thirty 
conventions know everyone. Perhaps 
all the answers are at your finger- 
tips. . . If so,—why not cut in your 
sales managers, assistant sales man- 
agers, and sales-promotion execu- 
tives? These men are usually younger 
—with limited acquaintance in the 
industry. They are young men eager 
for knowledge which may come via 
the thought-providing grist to your 
business sessions mill. . . 

To you who specialize in direct 
mail, the thoughts I have expressed 
apply just as concretely as they do 
in the matter of display lithography. 

I have high-spotted the publishers 
promotion problem that I know so 
well. Of far greater magnitude to the 
direct-mail specialist is the link to be 
forged between manufacturer and dis- 
tributor—particularly those distribu- 
tors in the wholesale field and the 
divisions of department, syndicate, 
and chain stores. These latter mer- 
chandisers live in a world where in- 
ventories of individual items run into 
the 20, 40, and 60 thousands. There- 
fore the necessity on the manufac- 
turer's part is to attractively present 
his merchandise so it stands out from 


the crowd. Trade paper promotion of © 


deals and special offerings should al- 
ways be supplemented by pungent 
direct mail. And lithography plays 
this part economically when the lists 
of buyers and merchandising man- 
agers are long and weighty. 

Please let me shout with distended 
lungs in the cause of package inserts. 

. . . The power to induce rapid use, 
multiply consumers, cross-advertise 
related product—and a host of other 
important functions — should be 
dinned constantly in the ears of our 
clients and prospects. 

And now a nod in the direction of 
those interested in the manufacturer 
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of merchandise-premiums. The Ameri- 
can people, of all ages, are developing 
a new version of writer’s cramp, 
brought on by invitations to remove 
the tops, sides, and B. T. M’s of 
product cartons. Yet this motion has 
opened wider the doors of the 5 hun- 
dred million dollar premium industry 
in America—the radio playing a not- 
so-quiet obligato. 

Here is a challenge for you men 
that is matched nowhere elsé to my 
knowledge. Our friends, the manu- 
facturers of st'verware, the molders of 
plastics, and others in related fields, 
have moved in and taken front seats. 
But the search is ever active for the 
new, the novel, and above all, the 
economical. 

The greatest short haul premium- 
promotion the drug trade has ever 
known is active on the business stage 
today—and some lithographer, at 
present unsung, has done a whale of 
a job. 

I refer of course to the Mickey 
Mouse, Donald Duck, Snow White, 
Dopey, and the six other little na- 
tional figures which were so brilliantly 
devised for Pepsodent. It is a litho- 
graphic triumph. . . 

The day of deals—to the consumer 
and to the trade—is far from over. 
And I repeat—there is a challenge 
from green fields of opportunity on 
every lithographic door-step. 

For you who labor in the vineyards 
of book reprints, I have this to say— 
the premium field may well prove to 
be your oyster. 

On good authority, I hear that the 
Colgate book promotion is a winner 
of no mean _ proportions—popular 
with dealers and exceedingly well 
received by the consumers. 

A study of this merchandising 


scheme and its results may well turn _ 


an interesting page in the world of 
books reprints,—by lithography—if, 
as I understand, you can offer the 
manufacturer the advantages of a 
desirable economy. . . 

May I please repeat, in closing, my 
hope that you will as an industry 
spread wider the knowledge of your 
individual triumphs and _ achieve- 
ments. . . If you do not start the 
ball rolling, no one will do it for 
you... 


THE 


Highlights of L. T. F. 
Annual Report 


FS syne B. Rope, President of Lith- 
ographic Technical Foundation, 
told of the encouraging progress made 
by the Foundation in his address to 
the L. N. A. Convention at Wednes- 


day morning’s session. 


The annual report of the Founda- 


tion is published in full elsewhere in 


this issue, but the following excerpts 
from President Rode’s address high- 
light some of the Foundation’s ac- 


tivities: 


“When the Foundation started in 
1923 there was no such thing as co- 
ordinated educational and funda- 


mental research for the graphic arts. 


The only place we knew of was the 
Leipzig School in Germany and even 
there research efforts were very lim- 


ited. ... 


“T asked the head chemist of one of 
the large paper companies to what in- 
fluence could be credited the fact that 
lithographic papers are now so much 
better. He replied, ‘It is the effort you 
started in 1928 at the Bureau of 


Standards ...’... 


“One of our efforts—the Litho- 
graphic Trade School, has been run- 
ning continuously since it opened last 
September. Students from 51 plants 


have attended nightly. . . . a total 


of 398 students with attendance of 82 


per cent... For an _ educational 


effort six months old the results are 


very gratifying .. . 


ae 


industry college graduates (chemical 


engineers preferably) selected either 


by the employer or through us. . . 


these men to receive, through a 
special course at our New York trade 
school, a ten weeks’ intensive litho- 
graphic training, after which they 
would go into your shops as chemists, 
assistants to the superintendent, or to 
technical departments . . . A class 
must, of necessity, be limited to about 
25 students . . . Places for six chem- 
ical graduates have been spoken for, 
leaving not over nineteen places to be 


filled...” 
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. . . Lam at this time proposing 
that we inject into the lithographic 
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The average lithographer, it seems, is 
reluctant to spend the time and effort 
necessary to obtain a practical working 
knowledge of the research réport on win- 
dow display circulation. In this respect, 
according to the. speakers in the Sympo- 
sium, he is not unlike advertising men and 
members of other groups that would 
benefit by a thorough understanding of 
just what the report is all about. 


Part of this reluctance may be due to 
the lithographer’s feeling that the thing 
for him to do just now is to “‘take the cash 
(from his well-established sales sources) 
and let the credit go” (meaning the future 
opportunities that would come with 
knowledge of just how to apply to his 
business the findings of the research). 


Particularly stimulating, therefore, 
should be the following: 
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HIGHLIGHT 
RESEARCH SUMMARY 


By ALBERT E. HAASE 


HAT you want to know about 
W the recent research report on 
Window Display Circulation is, ““What 
do I get out of it?” . +: . Until you 
get that attitude you won’t get any- 
thing out of it for a long time—and 
perhaps never; that is unless some- 
body else gets that attitude and does 
something about it and you eventu- 
ally ride in on the road he built. . . 


. . . It has been suggested that I 
give you today a highlight summary 
of the framework of the report and its 
findings in non-technical: language. 
This I shall now attempt to do... 


You will notice that there are five 
compartments in this chart, namely: 
Windows 
People 
. Circulation 
Degrees of circulation 
Application of findings. 


no = 


mm WG 


These five simple compartments 
represent the five essential parts that 
constitute the framework of this 
report. 


Let’s consider them now in the 
order in which I have listed them. 
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Excerpts from the address of 
ARTHUR E. TATHAM 
Advertising Manager, Bauer 


& Black, Chicago 
LA. 


Most of the address by 
ALBERT E. 


which opened the Window 
Display Symposium at the 
convention. Mr. 





Excerpts from the address of 
FREDERICK L. WERTZ 


HAASE 


President, Window Adver- 
tising, Inc., New York 


Haase, former Managing Di- 
rector of the Association of 
National Advertisers, gives 
an excellent summary of the 


research. 


1.—A Study of Windows 
In eleven of the nineteen cities in 
which this research was made, all re- 
tail windows were inventoried; their 
sizes were measured and their posi- 
tion with respect to traffic noted. 


National Projection of Findings: 

The information obtained from this 
intensive study was projected on a 
national basis. Statistics in the Gov- 
ernment’s 1935 Census of Business 
were used as the basis of this projec- 
tion. This step for the first time made 
it possible for business to have a rea- 
sonably accurate estimate of the num- 
ber of windows available in the retail 
stores of the country. 


Breakdown by Types of Outlets: 

These estimates on windows of all 
retail outlets have been broken down 
into separate tabulations for major 
types of retail outlets such as Ap- 
parel, Cigar, Drug, Furniture, Gro- 
cery, Hardware, Radio. 

For each of those types the report 
gives (1) the number of stores, and 
(2) an estimate of the window display 
space available in each of the types. 

An example: For the first time a 
window advertiser can learn that 


there are slightly more than 119,000 
windows available in the 56,000 drug 
stores of the country. 


Variations According to Population 
Size: 

The number of windows available 
in different types of retail outlets vary 
according to population sizes of com- 
munities. 

The report shows these variations 
for eighteen different population 
groupings starting with the lowest 
classification as 1,000 to 5,000 and 
ending with the group that ranges 
from 350,000 to 400,000. 


Size Variations of Windows: 

A study of sizes—i.e., length, depth 
and height—of windows makes it 
possible to picture the “‘average win- 
dow” in the majority of retail outlets 
in the country. 

This “average window,” the report 
shows, is best described as a “rect- 
angle” with an average net space 
measuring 6.9 feet long by 6.3 feet 
high by 4.1 feet deep. 

Definite variations in size exist ac- 
cording to types of retail outlet. In- 
formation on those variations is 
given. 
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Windows Classified According to 
Traffic Exposure: 

Windows of retail stores in test 
cities were also studied with respect 
to their exposure to traffic flow. 

Analysis of the results show that all 
fall into one of the four main cate- 
gories, namely: 

1. Space which is parallel to 

traffic. 

. Space which is angled to 
traffic. 

3. Space which is both angled 
and parallel to traffic. 

4. Special types which do not 
fit into any of first three 
classifications. 


2.—A Study of People — 
The Audience of Window Display 

We have outlined the basic findings 
on windows of retail outlets. We turn 
now to an analysis of the findings of 
the audience that exists for those 
windows, i.¢., people as consumers. 

The study of the consumer falls 
into two divisions, namely, (1) a 
static picture of the consumer which 
grades him according to the district 
in which he lives; and (2) a dynamic 
picture of the consumer according to 
trafic habits. 

Distribution of Purchasing Power: 

The static picture of the consumer 
which this study gives is in the form 
of maps which indicate where the 
population lives and where different 
degrees of purchasing power are to 
be found. The index used to determine 
purchasing power was the median 
rental value of homes. 

Highlights on Population Distribution: 

The following generalization can be 
offered on distribution of population 
and purchasing power. 

Population is dense in the center 
of a city. 

It becomes progressively less dense 
as it radiates from the center. 

Consumer population when studied 
by residence is distributed in clusters 
or groups of houses. 

Highlights on Distribution of Purchas- 
ing Power: 

In the communities of the popula- 
tion size of those included in this 
study this report shows— 

Areas of highest population dens- 
ity are areas of low buying ability. 
The highest per capita buying 


to 
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ability is to be found in con- 

sumers living near the outskirts 

of a community. 
The Consumer In Movement: 

Traffic maps of consumers in move- 
ment in this study show that the 
travel habits of people are stable and 
that traffic patterns for different cities 
showed the same general type of 
movement. 

The highlights of the traffic pattern 
are: 

(1) Pedestrian traffic occurs in 
substantial volume only in 
business districts. It termi- 
nates almost abruptly at the 
boundaries of a central busi- 
ness district. In residential 
districts it is almost negli- 
gible. 

(2) Automobile traffic is far more 
stable over a far greater por- 
tion of a community. 

Information obtained on retail out- 
lets and their windows, and on the 
consumer, were next related and 
studied. 

Consumer Travel Habits Define Retail 

Districts: 

Analysis of consumer daily travel 
habits and the location of retail out- 
lets showed that daily habitual move- 
ments of consumer determine and 
define retail districts of a community. 

The correct delineation and defini- 
tion of these districts represents basic 
information for the evaluation of win- 
dow display circulation as will be 
shown later. 

Basic Types of Retail Outlets: 

A market of appreciable size will 
have four basic types of retail districts 
which in this report are described by 
the following labels: 

1. The Central Business District 

2. The Secondary Business Dis- 

trict or Districts 

3. The Neighborhood Business 

District 
4. The Outlying District or Dis- 
tricts 
In smaller markets all of these four 
types are, of course, not to be found. 


3.— Definition of Window 
Display Circulation 
After the foregoing information on 
windows, retail outlets and the con- 
sumer had been obtained and ana- 
lyzed, the next step was to determine 


what portion of the total number of 
people in movement in a market had 
an opportunity to see a window dis- 
play exhibit in order to define win- 
dow display circulation. Study and 
analysis of this question led to the 
following conclusion: 
Pedestrians walking on the side- 
walk adjacent to the display 
space have the only full or unin- 
terrupted opportunity for -effec- 
tive exposure. This class of traf- 
fic alone should be taken as the 
circulation base of window dis- 
play advertising. 
4.— Degrees of Circulation 
Intensity 

From a breakdown of an inventory 
of information on windows of retail 
stores and of a traffic check of more 
than 2,000,000 people, a procedure 
was created which would enable an 
advertiser to select and verify window 
display circulation and to determine 
the cost of circulation and to be in a 
position to obtain varying degrees of 
circulation intensity. 

The first step was to break down 
our inventory of all available window 
display spaces in eleven of the labora- 
tory cities into the component busi- 
ness districts of each city. That is to 
say, in each laboratory city the avail- 
able number of window spaces in each 
Central Business District, in each 
Secondary Business District, in each 
Neighborhood District, and in each 
Outlying District was exactly de- 
termined. 

This done, it was found that the 
number of available spaces in these 
districts varied considerably. Some 
had an extremely small number of 
available spaces; some had an ex- 
tremely large number. 

Studies were next made to deter- 
mine the smallest possible uniform 
unit of display spaces into which the 
various business districts could be 
divided. Field tests showed that the 
answer to this problem was “a rule 
of ten window display spaces.” ““Ten”’ 
in brief, by the way, has no inherent 
value. It was adopted as a convenient 
rule to obtain measured and uniform 
results. With this rule as a measuring 
rod, all .business districts were then 
divided into what we shall refer to 
hereafter as “display districts.” The 
term “‘display district” means any 
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portion of any Central, Secondary, 
Neighborhood, or Outlying Business 
District in,which there are ten avail- 
able window display spaces in any or 
all outlet classifications. For example, 
if there are ninety available spaces in 
a Central District, then that Business 
District would have nine display dis- 
tricts. 

Checks made in a number of cities 
showed that through the application 
of the ‘“‘ten space rule” (ten available 
window display spaces for each dis- 
play district) the intensity and uni- 
formity of distribution in all parts of 
the market could be assured. 


Degree of Intensity of Circulation Can 
Be Measured: 


After the “display district’’ had 
been established by “‘the rule of ten”, 
the next step was to determine how an 
advertiser could correctly and easily 
obtain different degrees of impression 
opportunity for his displays. 

Field work and analysis gave the 
information necessary for this step. 
Tests have substantiated the findings. 
Those findings show that an adver- 
tiser can obtain four different degrees 
of intensity of distribution for his dis- 
plays. Those four degrees of intensity 
have been given the following desig- 
nations: 

1. Minimum; 2. Normal; 3. Sec- 
ond Intensity; 4. Third Intensity. 


5.— Application of the Findings 
by Means of a Guide on 
Coverage and Cost 

All of the findings of this study are 
summed up in a “guide” which en- 
ables an advertiser to know—for com- 
munities having population of 450,000 
and under— 

(1) How many window displays 
he should have in that mar- 
ket according to degree of 
intensity of circulation de- 
sired. 

(2) How much that circulation 
costs per thousand. 

There are many more details which 
could be given to you about this re- 
port. There are a number of qualifica- 
tions which should be made with 
respect to statements which I have 
made regarding the findings of the 
report. 

However, when we get into details 
and qualifications we begin to get 
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HOW CAN LITHOGRAPHERS SELL 


WINDOW DISPLAYS TO ADVERTISER? 
Is Partly Answered by 
FREDERICK L. WERTZ 


FTER explaining just how his 
organization, Window Advertis- 
ing, Inc., is interpreting and applying 
the findings of window display re- 
search, Mr. Wertz answered in part 
the question that is of immediate im- 
portance to lithographers, “How shall 
we sell this medium to the adver- 
tiser?’’ Excerpts from the part of his 
address dealing with this question 
follow. 


. . . In order to sell anything we 
must know the thing we have to sell. 
This means that lithography sales- 
men, installation salesmen and others 
promoting the medium must be so 
well informed that they can not only 
answer ‘satisfactorily any questions 
that may arise, but can also show 
their prospects how to use the medium 
to the best advantage. 

. . . The manner in which displays 
are to be used should be determined 
before the display is planned and 
created. A display to be professionally 
installed should be designed in a 
different manner and planned from 





technical and cloudy. The first step 
is to get a clear picture of an outline 
of the report. That I believe I have 
given you... 

Judging from past experience, only 
a handful of lithographers, advertisers 
and agents will understand the Win- 
dow Display Report. That handful of 
lithographers, advertisers and agents 
will do something about it and they 
will benefit first and most because 
they know what to do. 


Research work is 
hard. Doing some- 
thing about it is 
harder. You have the 
hardest part of the 
job still ahead. The 
job can be lightened 
and the period neces- 
sary to put it over 
shortened when more 
of you work together. 


an entirely different standpoint than 
one that is to be mailed out to dealers. 
A display that is to be used as a sales 
adjunct only for the purpose of pleas- 
ing the dealers, whether installed or 
sent to the dealers direct, takes differ- 
ent planning and execution. 


There is more interest today in 
window display as an advertising 
medium than most of us realize. Last 
week one large advertiser said to me 
“Window display with us is not only 
an advertising medium, but a major 
advertising medium and we feel that we 
get more out of it than from any other 
advertising we do.” This advertiser 
is spending more than $350,000 a year 
on installed window displays. An- 
other advertiser, who has never used 
window display heavily, is this year 
spending $200,000 on installed dis- 
plays as a direct result of the Window 
Display Survey. 

Another advertiser is stepping up 
the cost of his displays in high-spot 
locations, spending eight to ten dol- 
lars per display where he used to 
spend three or four dollars, all because 
the establishment of definite circula- 
tion figures justifies the increase. 

Unless lithographers, who have in 
the past created most of the window 
display material for advertisers, equip 
themselves and their salesmen with 
proper information and facts, and 
unless they offer-the advertiser some- 
thing more than just pretty pictures 
and fancy art work, it will not be 
many years before they find them- 
selves in the position of merely bid- 
ding in competition on designs that 
have been created by some one else. 

The opportunity is before us, but 
the selling job must be done, and no 
one factor in the window display 
business can do this job alone. I sin- 
cerely hope that some method of co- 
ordination can be worked out to the 
mutual advantage of all of us, as well 
as for the increased profit and low 
cost circulation that it will bring to 
the advertisers who properly use the 
medium. 
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EFFECTIVE 


¢ ¢ ¢ I believe that you have in this 
research one of the most valuable 
pieces of promotion material for the 
lithographic industry which has been 
developed in a very long period of 
time in any medium or any field of 
advertising. I was sitting last night 
with a couple of you gentlemen and 
there was some discussion of presses. 
Presses are something I know very 
little about, but I heard these gentle- 
men talk of presses that cost $35,000, 
and presses that cost $60,000, and 
presses that cost $80,000, and as I 
thought about that and considered 
the approximate cost of doing this 
job, I said to myself that you had 
bought a new piece of equipment and 
the job that faces all of us now is 
finding out how to get the money back 
for that piece of equipment. 


If this money which has been spent 
had gone toward the purchase of a 
piece of tangible physical equipment, 
such as a press, you would not expect 
to get back from that your entire in- 
vestment on the first order of material 
lithographed on that press. You 
would buy the press because you 
would expect that over a period of 
time you would use it to do work and 
that bit by bit you would collect 


back not only your investment, but a ~ 


profit. 


Something like that type of opera- 
tion is, in my opinion, the way in 
which you are going to collect upon 
your investment in this research 
work. I think the research work is 
sound because you invested money 
in it, advertisers invested money in 
it, advertising agencies invested money 
in it, display installers invested money 
in it. Everyone has a stake; therefore 
everyone is in a position to use it to- 
gether to their mutual profit. . . 


. . . The results of. this research 
work are going to have to be spoon- 
fed to the advertisers and the agencies 
and the people in your organization, 
and I suspect that you are the people 
who are going to have to wield the 
spoon. Since this report has been pub- 
lished, I can’t state the number of 
representatives of lithographic con- 
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Will Nourish More Sales 
Said ARTHUR E. TATHAM 


cerns who have been in my office, but 
there have been a lot. Only one of 
these men has mentioned the“Window 
Display Research to me. He said he 
would like to come down and have 
it explained. No-one has come in and 
said to me, “We have just done a big 
research job and here is something 
about it that is very important.” 


No one of these men could have 
walked into my office and hoped to 
explain the entire research to me or 
any other advertising manager, but 
if each of them had taken one page 
or one phase or one subject out of 
that report, studied it until he under- 
stood it and then told me the story 
of it, I would have twenty-five or 
thirty spoonfuls digested by this 
time. (I am assuming for this purpose 
that I didn’t already know something 
about it.) 


It seems to me that you have two 
jobs to do. Those two jobs are further 
research and the instruction of the 
advertising business in the use of the 
research, and they go hand in hand 
and they take, I believe, two forms: 
(1) individual’ research; (2) joint 
research. By research I mean that I 
think it will be desirable for each one 
of you to choose some phase of this 
report which seems particularly in- 
‘teresting and significant to you, and 
to study that phase, and in studying 
it you may find you want to make 
some further explorations, and when 
you have made those further explora- 


tions, you have collected a little fund 


of information on that subject which 
you will deliver to the industry. . . 


. . . The history of business is that 
any new idea, any new principle gets 
sold to the public and to the people 
who can use it very much faster if a 
lot of different people take a shot at 
it than if one person tries to do the 
job. My point is that if you jointly 
and individually do a promotion job 
on all or any part of this thing and do 
it for a year or two, there will still be 
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work left to be done. Don’t be afraid 
that you or someone else in under- 
taking to do a promotion operation 
will unduly bring credit to yourselves. 
You don’t need to worry about that. 
There is a teaching job to be done 
which can use all of the promotion 
and all of the study and all of the 
activities that all of you together can 
possibly do, individually and jointly, 
and my suggestion is, don’t hesitate 
to do it. 


We have said that there are two 
things to be done: One is further indi- 
vidual research on specific points; the 
other, the teaching of the findings to 
the people who can use them. How 
can you do that? That is your business 
more than it is my business, but I am 
going to have the temerity to make a 
suggestion of how I think I would do 
it if I were in your position. 


I think if I were in your places, I 
would organize and appoint a clear- 
ing house committee,.a committee to 
be the central clearing house for 
information and promotion and teach- 
ing of the findings of this study. I 
would have two reasons for doing 
that. First, such a clearing house 
committee will prevent you from con- 
tradicting each other and confusing 
the issue, by helping you to give a 
uniform interpretation of the find- 
ings. Second, such a committee can, 
if it is properly organized and run, 
provide each one of you with in- 
numerable opportunities for promo- 
tional and teaching work, and the 
material to build these opportunities 
which will be of great value to you. 


I said to someone yesterday .. . 
that in my experience, the men who 
sell most of the other advertising 
media, the people in the magazine 
field and the newspaper field, etc., 
have had their story, their over-all 
story, told so often that when they 
come to call on an advertising man- 
ager or agency buyer they are hard 
put for something new to talk about, 
and most of those fellows are search- 
ing and struggling and straining for 
a new angle, some new phase, no 
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TANDARD features of the largest Eastman 
plates (26” x 34” to 30” x 40”) include 3/16” 
glass. In smaller sizes (8” x 10” up) you can have 
the same specifications on special order. And 
there is a specific Eastman plate to fit the require- 
ments of every job that comes into your shop. 


EASTMAN CONTRAST PROCESS PLATES ANTI- 
HALATION Color-blind, fine-grain, extremely 
contrasty. Quick-drying and especially adapted 
to dot etching. 


KODALITH ORTHOCHROMATIC PLATES ANTI- 
HALATION Unsurpassed for negatives of extreme 
contrast on glass. Same beautiful photographic 
quality as in Kodalith Orthochromatic Film. 








EASTMAN 
PLATES 


to your specifications ... 





for every job in the shop 


“W & W”’ C.T.C. PANCHROMATIC PLATES ANTI- 
HALATION For direct halftone separation nega- 
tives. Yield superior negatives because of their 
higher contrast and finer grain. Especially suited 
to dot etching processes. 


“W & W” PANCHROMATIC PLATES ANTIHALA- 
TION Extensively used for continuous-tone nega- 
tives from objects or colored copy. High sensi- 
tivity, great uniformity, wide contrast range. 

The real test for any plates is how they handle 
your work...in your shop. Order Eastman plates 
now from your Graphic Arts dealer. 


Reproductions from Kodachrome 


The modern trend to direct-color photography 
is greatly broadening the use of Kodachrome... 
and Eastman plates are ideal for making repro- 
ductions from Kodachrome originals. 
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matter how small and unimportant, 
from which they can talk about their 
particular advertising medium. 


You are rather lucky. You have a 
whole bookful of angles that haven’t 
been touched. Your competitors in 
the medium field are straining for 
one. You have a thousand of them 
lying there waiting to be used. I think 
there is, therefore, work for such a 
clearing house committee to do. 


Talking very much offhand, I can 
think of things like these which such 
a committee might do. First of all, 
they could be the information bureau 
to whom you bring your ideas for 
promotional work for yourselves, to 
have these ideas checked and be sure 
you are not getting crosswise with 
the report. Second, they can develop 
and maintain a whole collection of 
promotional ideas and opportunities 
from which you can draw, if you don’t 
happen to have a promotional idea 
of your own. Third, they can do a 
joint promotion job for you which 
can and probably should be done. 


I could suggest offhand that your 
Association, through its clearing com- 
mittee might design and produce a 
talking slide film, which is not a very 
expensive operation, which illustrates 
and explains as simply as possible the 
basic principles of this research as 
they apply to window displays as an 
advertising medium. I haven't the 
slightest hesitation in saying to you 
here today that if you produced such 
a film, you could have it shown in 
every advertising class in every uni- 
versity in the United States, simply 
by offering it. You could have it 
shown in go per cent of the advertis- 
ing clubs in the United States, simply 
by offering it. Prints of the film and 
record are inexpensive, a matter of a 
few dollars. . . The men who repre- 
sent you people as salesmen could go 
to an advertiser and say: “Get to- 
gether your sales manager and your 
president and a couple of other people 
and I will give you on a film, with ac- 
companying sound, the basic story of 
this research, and I will do it in thirty 
minutes’—and you would get an 
audience. 

That perhaps is not the right way 
to do it. That is an offhand sugges- 
tion. There is no reason why as a 
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Winners and Donors of Awards 
in L. N. A. Golf Events 


en a et is the list of winners 
and donors of awards in the golf 
events held in connection with the 
L. N. A. convention: 

Elliott D. Odell, Fawcett Publica- 
tions, Radio Desk Set for Low Net of 
18 holes, donated by Charles and 
Louis Traung of Stecher Traung, 
Rochester and San Francisco. 

Mrs. Duke, Wichita, Kansas, Air- 
plane Case for Women’s Putting 
Contest donated by Mrs. Wm. Ott- 
mann. 

Mrs. O. H. Johnson, Chicago, 
Illinois, Clock, for second prize, 
Women’s Putting Contest, donated 
by the Golf Committee. 

J. M. Wolff, Jr:, Wolff Printing 
Co., Drop Front Lunch Kit for Low 
Net 18 holes, donated by E. H. 
Wadewitz of Western Printing & 
Litho. Co., Racine, Wis. 

G. W. Mathison, Michigan Litho. 
Co., Silver Hot Water Dish for Flag 
Tournament, donated by Walter A. 
Conlan of Crescent Colored Ink Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Marston, New York, evening 
bag for Women’s Handicap Putting, 
donated by the L. N. A. 





group it should not be sound for you 
people to join together and do a con- 
tinuous direct-mail promotional cam- 
paign, perhaps one promotional piece 
a month, each of which takes one 
phase of this thing and explains it and 
builds it up and makes it understand- 
able, over the name of the Lithog- 
raphers National Association, sup- 
plemented by individual promotion 
from each one of you. 

. . . I think you have something 
which is more valuable than anyone 
in this room today realizes. I think it 
has implications which go far beyond 
anything we are talking about now. 
I think you will find those implica- 
tions, and as you find them I think 
you will discover that you have made 
a real contribution to the advertising 
business and that you are being re- 
warded for that contribution. 
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R. R. Heywood, R. R. Heywood 
Co., New York, Chinese figure for 
Low Net, 18 holes, donated by 
David M. Rapport of the Rapid 
Roller Co. 

W. F. Carroll, Sinclair & Carroll, 
New York, Golf Bag and Clubs for 
the Browne Memorial Handicap, 
donated by Harris W. C. Browne of 
National Lithographers, New York. 

N. T. Power, Stecher Traung, San 
Francisco, Snug Pack Case for Blind 
Bogey contributed by George La- 
Monte of the LaMonte Paper Co. 
of New York. 

H. A. Merten, Strobridge Co., 
Cincinnati, dozen Glass Goblets, do- 
nated by George Madden, Kohl & 
Madden Ink Co., Chicago, for the 
least number of putts on 18 holes. 

Milton Thwaite, Dennison Litho. 
Co., New York, silver vegetable dish 
for Low Net 18 holes, donated by 
John Devine of Fuchs & Lang. 

A. S. Harris, Harris, Seybold, 
Potter Press Co., Cleveland, Liquor 
Set for Kicker’s Handicap, donated 
by The Nylogs. 

W. Y. Dear, Jr., Jersey City Print- 
ing Co., Jersey City, Silver Tray for 
Low Net 36 holes, donated by Gen. 
Wm. Ottmann, U.S. Printing & Litho. 
Co., New York, The President’s Prize. 

L. H. Jackson, Stecher Traung, 
Rochester, Paul Revere Bowl for best 
selected 18 holes of 36, donated by 
Jersey City Printing Co. 





Magnetic, Impressive 
‘Show Windows”’ 
for Your Products 


—and right ‘‘on the main street”’ of the 
lithographic industry—will be provided 
at the annual convention of the 


National Association of 
Photo-Lithographers 


to be held at the Wardman Park Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., October 6-7-8. 


Exhrbit spaces are limited. Send now for 
exhibit agreement and more informa- 
tion to National Association of Photo- 
Lithographers, 1776 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 
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UN WATERMARKED 


“Right Between the Eyes” 


you will be struck by the exceptionally fine qualities of this paper — 


Pre-Humidified 
and Made Expressly for 
Offset Lithography 
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Send for sample sheets and prices of Cedric Bond. They will tell you 
part of the story — 


Bright Blue-White Color | 
Unusually High Bulk—Extraordinary Opacity | 
; Reasonable Price 


The other part of the story, concerning the excellent performance in production 
of this pre-humidified paper, you will learn when you use it for your own work. 


Cedric Bond is Handled Exclusively by 


Thomas Barrett & Son 


Paper Merchants | 

















\] 402 No rain checks when you use Cedric 
Y West Broadway Bond—and no checks, either in fast, Telephone 
Corner profitable production, rain or shine, WaAlker 5— 
* Spring Street hot or cold, when you use this paper. 7560— 7561 
) New York It is an all-weather paper because 

it is pre-humidified! 
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DIRECT ADVERTISING IS MIGHTY AID 


FTER setting an impressive back- 
A ground of statistics demonstrat- 
ing the phenomenal growth of the 
radio industry, E. P. H. James, Pro- 
motion Manager, National Broad- 
casting Company, New York, then 
told the Lithographers National Asso- 
ciation at its annual convention of 
the many ways in which direct ad- 
vertising—such as direct mail, win- 
dow and counter displays, and novelty 
advertising—has played an important 
part in increasing the returns to com- 
mercial sponsors from their radio 
broadcasts. 


In the sense that advertising has 
been one of the most important fac- 
tors in the rapid growth of radio, it is 
noteworthy that direct advertising— 
much of it lithographed—has played 
a prominent part in making radio 
broadcasting so successful that most 
of the pioneer advertisers not only 
have continued it, buying every. year 
an increased number of hours on the 
air, but a number of new advertisers 
go on the air every year. 


One hundred and eighty-three ad- 
vertisers sponsored 223 programs dur- 
ing 1937 on the two NBC networks, 
and 358 contests and offers were pro- 
moted on the programs of 164 of these 
advertisers. All of these contests and 
offers called for an immense quantity 
and a great variety of printed matter 
such as special letterheads, contest 
blanks, window streamers, display 
cards, etc. According to NBC’s mer- 
chandising advisory staff, about 95% 
of NBC clients use some form of 
printed or lithographed material in 
the promotion of their radio programs 
and the sale of their products. 


The following figures relate to the 
requirements for printed or litho- 
graphed material of only 65% of 
NBC clients during 1937 in connec- 
tion with contests and offers: 

Booklet Offers—17.5% made 45 


booklet offers. Estimated quantity 
between two and three millions. 


TO 
RADIO 
ADVERTISING 
and Vice Versa 
Says 


E. P. H. JAMES 





Promotion Manager 
National Broadcasting Company 


Cook Book and Recipe Offers—9% 
made 33 offers. Estimated quantity 
between one and two millions. 


Special Tabloid Newspapers—Three 


advertisers made three offers. Esti- 


mated quantity one million. 

Novelty Offers (Printed or Litho- 
graphed)—21% made 61 such offers. 
Estimated quantity eight to ten mil- 
lions. 

Road Maps—Four advertisers made 
five offers. 

Such offers call for very specialized 
endeavor on the part of creative 


lithographers and printers. The larg- 
est potential source of lithographing 
and printing sales in connection with 
radio exists in vitally important hook- 
ups with programs at point-of-sale, 
particularly through window and 
counter display material. 


It is quite useful, according to Mr. 
James, to have authentic data on win- 
dow display as an important adver- 
tising medium, but the sales results 
depend largely on the “copy”, just 
as is the case with magazine and news- 
paper advertisements. 


Radio offers the display designer 
an advantage over all other mediums 
because the use of pictures of radio 
personalities on window and counter 
displays helps advertisers to cash in 
on the intense human interest people 
have in radio stars. Here lies the big 
opportunity for lithographers and 
printers, according to Mr. James. 


Mr. James went on to say that in 
his opinion broadcasting is one of the 
best salesmen of printing because it 
stimulates all the advertising of the 
program sponsor. Sixty per cent of all 
NBC advertisers make offers over the 
air and these offers, along with the 
many made over other networks and 
from independent stations, are re- 
sponsible for the giving away each 
year of millions of booklets, pamph- 
lets, and printed or lithographed 
novelties. 


Practically every commercial an- 
nouncement on the air is a direct or 
indirect stimulant of a demand for 
printed or lithographed material, 
claimed Mr. James, who said further 
that one of the most important ele- 
ments of a good radio campaign is 
adequate point-of-sale tie-ups, which 
usually means lithography. In fact, 
as Mr. James demonstrated by several 
concrete examples, broadcasting is a 
great stimulator of dealer enthusi- 
asm, and frequently makes dealers 
find room for displays they wouldn’t 
otherwise be interested in. 


“ . . . broadcasting is one of the best salesmen of printing because 


it stimulates all the advertising of the program sponsor . . 


>> 
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RUBBER BLANKETS 

























SEWN MOLLETON & FLANNEL COVERS 
SEAMLESS MOLLETON & FLANNEL COVERS 
DAMPERS . . . LEATHER ROLLERS 
HAND ROLLERS . . . SCRAPER LEATHER 
SEAMLESS FOUNTAIN ROLLER COVERS 

















ROBERTS & PORTER 


0 R A T E D 
serneusenes IN 7 vee ne BUSINESS OVER FORTY YEARS 


New York: 100 Lafayette St., Phone: CAnal 6-1646 
Chicago: 402 S. Market St., Phone: WABash 6935 


CANADIAN AGENT: CANADIAN FINE COLOR CO., 240 LOGAN AVE., TORONTO 
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BANKS, CUSTOMER RELATIONSHIPS 
AND THE LITHOGRAPHER 


e ¢ « Here are other headlines that 
bring us closer to your industry which 
produces for banking annually billions 
of checks and letterheads—all silent 
ambassadors to the public: 

American bankers believe that pub- 
lic good will toward banking and all 
business is absolutely essential to 
recovery. 

They are giving more earnest 
thought and effort toward this prob- 
lem than to any other subject. 

They are training themselves and 
their employees to render better ser- 
vice. 

They are modernizing their equip- 
ment for the same purpose. 

. . . Our imaginary headlines add 
up to this fact of great significance to 
your business, namely, banks are in- 
terested in public relations today and 
are looking for ideas. They are sus- 
ceptible to sales arguments that 
might contribute anything toward the 
improvement of the bank’s public 
relations. 

. . » Your responsibility and op- 
portunity lies in this preoccupation 
of bankers with their public relations 
problem. Your Institute of Bank Sta- 
tioners’ campaign has been of great 
value to bankers in an educational 
way. It has been admirably conducted 
and I know has attracted much favor- 
able notice from bankers. As an edu- 
cational job it is maintained on the 
same high plane as similar types of 
effort being made at present by the 
steel industry, the transportation in- 
dustries, and others. 

But you can go further and furnish 
banks with ideas to assist them in 
solving this problem and at the same 
time stimulate the use of checks and 
good quality stationery... . 

. . . Continue your efforts to ob- 
tain facts about the bank market 
through research. This will keep you 
abreast of important changes and 
abreast of banking opinion on the 
things that you have to sell. 

For example, 262 member banks 
of the American Bankers Association, 
each selected as typical from the 
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By WILLIAM R. KUHNS 


Editor, ‘‘Banking’’ Magazine, 
New York 


These excerpts are from the address delivered 
by Mr. Kuhns to the Lithographers National 
Association at its annual convention. 
They contain some worth-noting 
suggestions for solicitation 
of banks by lithog- 
raphers. 






standpoint of size, type of business 
and volume of check transactions of 
many others throughout the country, 
have recently cooperated with Bank- 
ing in a study of checks. 

. . . Almost 85 per cent of this 
group of banks mention faulty en- 
dorsements as the major reason, out- 
side of insufficient funds and “no 
account” for the return of checks, 
but there is a sharp division of opin- 
ion as to the workability of any plan 
devised to cut down the volume of 
transactions of this kind. 134 express 
the opinion that specific endorsement 
instructions, printed on the back of 
checks, would aid materially in the 
solution of the problem, but 126 
others are even more emphatic in 
their belief that the plan would not 
work. ... 

... There is a considerably greater 
variation of opinion as to the value of 
““personalized”’ checks as a builder of 
good will, a number feeling that the 
necessity for a charge destroys any 
other good will factors. . . In a num- 
ber of banks, the opinion is expressed 
that an important by-product of im- 
printing is a decrease in the use of 
checks as scratch pads and note 
paper, because they cost their owners 
something. 

. . . As nearly as can be estimated 
from available data, this group of 262 
banks use a total of more than 400,- 
000,000 checks a year. As their 
aggregate resources add up to about 
8 per cent of all the banking resources 







of the country, it seems reasonable to 
assume a total annual consumption of 
§,000,000,000 checks by the banks of 
the country. 

It would be a mistake to believe 
that the use of checks has reached its 
peak. Just before the Civil War the 
use of checks and money was about 
evenly divided. In 1900 the per 
capita use of cash was $14.23, of 
checks $113.77. In 1933 the per capita 
use of cash was $39.80, of checks, 
$306.20. With the popularization of 
checks now promised by the exten- 
sion of privilege the volume of checks 
used should materially increase. 

. . . Here are some things that 
banks could do in the interest of 
public relations; all would stimulate 
the use of lithographed products: 

Use the mails in new business pro- 
motion in order to supplement indi- 
vidual contacts and cover a wider 
area than can be done by manpower. 

Keep more constantly in touch 
with customers, depositors, stock- 
holders and others by the use of the 
mails in the interest of promoting 
good will. 

Banks mail, in the aggregate, 
millions of pieces of sales and public 
relations material a year. The value 
of this material would be materially 
enhanced if, wherever possible, it was 
accompanied by a letter, signed either 
individually by an officer or with 
some individual facsimile letters. 

... The. value of letters with 
circular matter is of course admitted 
by the majority of successful users of 
mail. Their more widespread use by 
banks might conceivably increase 
letterhead consumption and_ serve 
the cause of better public relations 
at the same time. 

A program to push the use of indi- 
vidualized checks would be construc- 
tive. A move in this direction, to be 
successful, should point to the fact 
that banks could add modestly to 
their revenues by this means through 
being able to sell what is now gener- 
ally given away... . 
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COPY - CRAFTSMANSHIP - CHEMICALS 


To produce a finished negative of the better type, 


you need better copy, better craftsmanship, and 
better chemicals. 

Merck Chemicals for the graphic arts are better 
chemicals—the kind that go a long way toward pro- 
ducing better results. 


MERCK & CO. Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York: 161 Sixth Ave., Philadelphia: 916 Parrish St., St. Louis: 4528 S. B’way 
In Canada: Merck & Co. Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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HAT is lacking in the inking 

system now employed on offset 
presses? Why do they deposit too 
much ink during the first revolution 
of the form rollers and not enough 
during the other revolutions? If 
offset cylinders were built without a 
gap and the design were continuous 
as in rotogravure presses and they 
printed to a web instead of separate 
sheets, then there would be no first 
revolution of the form rollers and no 
heavy deposit. 

This leads us to believe that the 
trouble lies in the cylinder gap, and 
as we evidently cannot eliminate the 
gap on a detachable plate press, what 
can be done to overcome this trouble? 
To fill up this gap with a detachable 
segment is obviously out of the 
question due to the fact that with 
nothing to remove the ink from the 
segment, it would just load up with 
ink and neither take nor give off its 
supply at the time needed. 

It is plain to be seen that the form 
rollers become overcharged while 
passing over the cylinder gap and 
that in order to reduce this over- 
charging to a minimum, the fountain 
setting is adjusted to a point that 
slightly starves the remainder of 
the plate, otherwise the design would 
tend to fill up across the front quar- 
ter of the plate. 

The flow of ink from the fountain 
down thru the many rollers and 
drums that make up the ink dis- 











Simple ink distribution system 
with path of ink shown in heavy 
lines, from fountain to plate. 
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Showing how forms become over- 

loaded at cylinder gap and give 

off some of their surplus ink to 
storage rollers. 
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DISTRIBUTION 


By C. W. LATHAM 








tributing system, is continuous and 
cannot be stopped during the interval 
that the cylinder gap passes under 
the form rollers. Therefore some- 
thing must be done to store up this 
excess ink and deliver it back to the 
form rollers later in the revolution of 
the cylinder. 

So called storage drums and extra 
rollers in the distribution train will 
not entirely accomplish the desired 
result, because they merely lengthen 
the path that the ink travels on its 
way down. They do accomplish cer- 
tain other results but have not 
enough effect upon this overloading. 

Something on the order of a 
receiver must be added to our present 
system to provide a place for the 
excess ink to go to until it is needed, 
and then deliver the ink back to the 
plate or form rollers during the 
starvation period. 

Theoretically, the condition under 
discussion could be greatly reduced 
by adding rollers outside of the path 
of ink flow as shown in drawing (A) 








as shown, 





After cylinder gap has passed 
under form rollers, these rollers 
deposit a great amount of sur- 
plus ink in their first revolution, 


the theory being that at the cylinder 
gap, and also at the blank portions 
of the plate, the excess ink that 
flows to the form rollers, will be 
picked up by receivers (S) and when 
the form rollers were again called 
upon to deliver ink, they not only 
would have less excess ink to de- 
liver on their first revolution but 
would have two sources of supply for 
the remaining revolutions. 

Perhaps this idea has been tried 
out and perhaps it has not. If it has 
not, someone ought to, even though it 
has obvious drawbacks such as extra 
rollers, less plate surface exposed, a 
cramped condition between damp- 
eners and inkers and roller setting 
difficulties. 

Still working on theory, perhaps 
some good may be accomplished by 
the method depicted in drawing (B) 
wherein the excess ink is first de- 
livered to the plate in the usual way 
and then removed by rollers (R) and 
redelivered to the plate further back. 
The idea is that these rollers which 
have just delivered all of the ink 
that the plate is willing to receive, 
will be normally charged with ink 
when the gap passes beneath them. 
The next contact that they have with 
the plate will be in the overcharged 
area and the plate, having more ink 
in this area than the rollers, will 
deliver some of it to them, the 
rollers in turn become charged above 
normal, and will deliver some of this 





Showing beginning of starvation 
period, just after surplus ink 
has been deposited to plate, and 
very little storage left. 
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Boreset — 


NOT ANOTHER FISH STORY 


But a practical specimen of the effects it is 
possible to produce with F.& L. OFFSET INKS. 





Brilliance, economy, elimination of lost press 





time, lasting properties, strength — all of the qual- 






ities necessary for the production of the job that 






— 


assures repeat business. 





Expose this specimen in your window and 






observe the fast-to-light properties of these out- 






standing colors. 









LITHOGRAPHED ON A RUTHERFORD HIGH-SPEED OFFSET JOB PRESS 





IMPERIAL YELLOW CORONATION RED 


NOBILITY BLUE EMPIRE BLACK 


LANG MFG. COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED 1870) 
ENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 
RYTHING FOR THE LITHOGRAPHER ) 

OO SIXTH AVENUE . NEW YORK 
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MIRAC 
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A new, novel, non-corrosive litho plate base. 


Completely desensitizes the surface of the plate by creat- 
ing on it a hygroscopic film which is grease-repellent. 


Will not affect the finest work. 





Improves the working qualities of the plate, insures a 
larger number of impressions and prevents scumming and 
tinting when the special fountain solution furnished for 
the purpose is used. 


Cost of material required to prepare a plate of medium 
size is approximately two cents. 


Suitable for Aluminum, Zinc and Stone. 


MIRAC FOUNTAIN SOLUTION 


This solution must be used in the fountain, as it works 
in harmony with MIRAC Plate Base and preserves the 
original surface created when the plate is first prepared. 


A trial will convince you of the merits of MIRAC solutions. 





THE FUCHS & LANG MFG. CO. 


100 SIXTH AVENUE * NEW YORK, N.Y 














A Question 


for All Manufacturers and 
Suppliers Who Want to Sell 
More to Lithographers 












Where can you get an audience of over 
four hundred employers, foremen, and 
key men in person from all parts of the 
country for a showing of your products 

. men interested enough to take the 
time and to pay for the chance to get 
together so that they can see and hear 
about new equipment and new ideas? 











here's your answer: 













at the 
6th Annual Convention and Exhibit 
of the 


National Association of 
Photo - Lithographers 


Wardman Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
October 6-7-8 





F lash i The attendance of over four hundred at last year’s 
convention is expected to be repeated this year. 


“Share Your Knowledge” will be the These leaders in the industry represent immense 
slogan to inspire the setting up ot ‘ P . 
eseup ciinies mene tee mene than purchasing influence. They shape the buying poli- 
four hundred employers, foreman, cies of many lithographic plants that should be 
and key men in the industry who 
are expected to attend the conven- 
tion. Under competent leadership with the story of your product when they are in 


they will discuss equipment, cup- the most receptive mood. Exhibit space is limited 


plies, and methods used in the : 
industry. so—Send NOW for a display agreement and more 


¢5 @ . information. 
| | 


helping you to “up” your sales curves. Reach them 















NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHERS 
1776 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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charge to the portions of the plate 
that are below normal in ink. 
Perhaps this line of reasoning has 
not been presented clearly enough to 
follow, but a study of the drawings 
(A) and (B) should give a graphic 
idea of how the ink film descends to 
the form rollers, and 
plate; how it is picked up by the 
re-distributing rollers (R) and then 





Drawing B—Showing auxiliary storage rollers 
picking up excess ink from plate which they will 


deposit further back 
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L. T. F. MAKES REPORT 





HE following reports for the 

Education and Research De- 
partments for the year ending April 
1, 1938, were submitted at the 
Annual Meeting of Members of 
Lithographic Technical Foundation, 
Inc., New York, held April 1g, 1938. 


EpucaTION DEPARTMENT 


Due to the development of what is 
commonly referred to as our Trade 
School, the nature of the year’s 
offerings differs markedly from those 
of last year’s. Getting our new school 
started and keeping it going reason- 
ably smoothly introduced problems, 
some of which still await solution. 
Everything considered, however, this 
first year of our new trade school was 
highly successful. In a later para- 
graph, information regarding some 
organizational changes to be effected 
next year will be found. 


I. The Year's Offerings 
To the Industry 
1. New York City Enrollment 
(a) Camera 
(1) Line (1 class) 12 
(2) Half-tone (2 classes) 19 
(3) Color Sepa- 
ration (1 class) 12 
(4) Special (for 
k xecutives) (1 class) Ic 


b) Color Correcting. (3 classes) 38 





returned to the subnormal portion 
of the plate. 

As mentioned before, this is all 
theory and the writer would like 
comments upon it. Perhaps-some of 


our readers are in a position to make. 


some experiments along these lines 
and here is a suggestion. On some 
job where the overcharging of the 
front part of the sheet is very 
noticeable, remove the intermediate 
roller (N) drawing (1) that feeds the 
drum supplying the last two form 
rollers and see if this theory shows 
any promise of being on the right 
track. If any good symptoms are 
noted it may be worth while for 
some press builder to perfect the 


idea. 


(c) Offset Press 
(1) (For Apprentices and 
Rehabilitates).(3 classes) 45 
(2) Special (for Ex- 
ecutives) .. (iclass) 13 


(d) Plate Making (4 classes) 39 


(e) Stripping ...(2 classes) 20 
(f) Estimating (2 classes) 32 
(g) Management in 

Lithography . (1 class) jo 


(h) Science of Photo- 
Lithographic Proc- 


esses (1 class) 16 
(i) Selling Lithog- 
raphy asses Cee, SI 


(j) Technological 
Features of Lith- 
ography.... . (iclass) 61 
— 368 


All of the above courses have been developed 


by and offered under the direct supervision of 


the Lithographic Technical Foundation. In 
cases two to six inclusive of the following, the 
Foundation has assisted either by promoting 
the development of the work or by providing 


teaching material, or both. 


2. Baltimore—Ottmar Mergenthaler School 
(a) Evening (Camera and Plate 
Making) 23 
(b) Day — 
3. Buffalo—Burgard Vocational High School 
(a) Evening (Camera, Plate 
Making and Press) 20 
(b) Day 213 
4. Chicago—Chicago School of Printing 
(a) Evening (Camera, Press and 
Plate Making) 47 
(b) Day 12 
5. Rochester—Edison Technical and In 
dustrial High School 
(a) Evening (Camera, Plate 
Making and Press) 24 
(b) Day... 88 
6. Cooperative College Engineering Work 
(a) Drexel Institute, Philadel- 
phia So igalace 
(b) University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati ees 18 
7. Chicago— 
(a) Amalgamated Lithographers 
of America (Art, Camera, Plate 
Making and Press) .. 42 
(b) Washburn School 
8. Cincinnati—Ohio Mechanics 
Institute... 69 
9. New York—Murray Hill (Eve- 


ning) Vocational School (Press) 25 
10. San Francisco—Humboldt (Eve- 
ning) School (Theoretical courses 
only) rae re 60 
6$9 
Grand Total 1027 
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Literature 


Distributed at These Two 
Shows can be Folded on the 


CLEVELAND “DOUBLE-O” 
FOLDING MACHINE 


234 Pieces of Literature Collected 
15 Pieces Too Large for ‘‘Double-O” 


219 Pieces Come Within ‘‘Double-O”’ Range 
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FOLDING, as you know, is an Important Operation in The MODEL ‘‘DOUBLE- O”, with its 3 Folding Sections 
the production of Modern Advertising Literature. and 9 Folding Plates more than provides for the great 

The Folding Machine that makes the great variety variety of folds. Its 4x 5” to 22 x 28” Sheet Size, 
of folds that present-day Direct Advertising requires, covers the size range. Its high speed — THE FASTEST 
will aid you in procuring this desirable and PROFIT- FOLDER BUILT — assures LOW COST per 1000 
ABLE class of printing. folded copies. 


A Model “Double-O” installed in your plant gives you Variety, Speed, Accuracy, 
Convenience . . . Also it makes Folding one of your most PROFITABLE operations. 
Ask for ““IN STEP WITH THE TIMES.” It gives you much valuable folding information. 


DEXTER FOLDER CO. 
28 West 23rd Street, New York 


PHILADELPHIA Lafayette Building 
Fifth and Chestnut Streets 


CHICAGO—117 West Harrison Street 
BOSTON—185 Summer Street 
CLEVELAND—1900 Euclid Ave. 
ST LOUIS—2082 Railway Ex. Bldg. 
ATLANTA Dodson Printers Supply 

Co., 231 Pryor Street, S$. W. 
SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, 
SEATTLE Harry W. Brintnall Co. 
DALLAS—-J. F. Carter 

5241 Bonita Avenue 








{Te Lieverano } 
! Model “Double O”’ 
§ Folder with contin- 
uous feeder. 


Powered by Kimble. 
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II. Our Obligations 


(The following are in addition to 
those reported in 1937 as having been 
specifically incurred in connection 
with our new Trade School) 


A. For Equipment 
1. Arvey Corp. 
2. Philip M. Bainbridge 
3. Eastern Lithographers Assn. 
4. Wm. Gegenheimer, Inc. 
5. Ideal Roller Co. 
6. Local No. 1, New York City 
7. Macbeth Arc Lamp Co. 
8. Taylor Instrument Co. 
g. U.S. Prtg. & Litho. Co. 
10, Zarkin Machinery Co. 
B. For Materials 
1. Agfa Ansco Corp. 
2. Brett Litho. Co. 
3. Clarke & Co. 
4. R. J. Fitzsimons Corp. 
5. Gevaert Co. of America 
6. Hilo Varnish Corp. 
+. International Paper Co. 
8. Kindred-MacLean & Co. 
9g. LaMotte Chemical Products Co. 
10. Marquardt & Co. 
11. The Mead Corp. 
12. Passantino Printing Co. 
13. Harold M. Pitman Co. 
14. Pope & Gray 
15. Rossotti Litho. Co. 
16. Trautmann, Bailey & Blampey 
17. West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
C. For Services 
1. Alco Gravure Corp. 
2. Carrier Corp. 
3. Consolidated Litho. Corp. 
4. Daily News 
s. Dufay Color, Inc. 
6. Huebner Laboratories 
7. Latham Litho. Co., Inc. 
. Lithographers’ Journal 
9. Lithographers National Assn. 
10. Lowe Paper Co. 
11. National Lithographer 
12. National Process Company 
13. Palm, Fechteler & Co. 
14. The Photo-Lithographer 
15. Frank A. Randt 
16. Sackett & Wilhelms Corp. 


oo 


III. Next Year's Program 


Our basic trade school offerings 
for apprentices and rehabilitates will 
remain unchanged except as to qual- 
ity which it is expected will be meas- 
urably bettered because of improved 
methods of organization. Among 
other things, certain class sessions 
are to be devoted to the considera- 
tion of the theoretical and scientific 
aspects of lithographic practices. To 
this end, instructional units covering 
all trades will be laid out and devel- 
oped during the Summer. 
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The practical courses for execu- 
tives, offered for the first time this 
year, will be continued in somewhat 
modified form. And if enough interest 
is manifested, “trouble shooting” 
courses for journeymen, announced 
but not offered this year, will be 
developed and offered. 

Our original ambition that the 
Trade School be of service to the 
industry nationally rather ‘than 
merely locally has not waned. Ac- 
cordingly, if and when economic 
conditions seem to warrant such 
action, a ten-month’s day school to 
serve that purpose will be established. 
With such superior facilities at their 
disposal, the lithographers of the 
United States and Canada can ill 
afford not to make full use of them. 
No one thing, we have good reason 
to believe, would please the manu- 
facturers more than to see the equip- 
ment they so generously provided 
in constant use. 

Consideration has been given to 
the development of a trade school 
program for providing selected en- 
gineering college graduates with the 
practical experiences so often denied 
such men when they enter litho- 
graphing plants. It is hoped and 
believed that arrangements can be 
made which will result in providing 
the right type and number of techni- 
cal men to the industry. 

Upon the completion of the pres- 
ent series of Technological sessions, 
the 1937 (5) lectures and those of this 
year (4) will be assembled and pub- 
lished in book form. 


Respectfully submitted, 
D. J. MacDONALD, 


Educational Director 


RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
APRIL I, 1938 


PROGRESS DURING THE YEAR 


Lithographic Papers 


The fifth report of research on 
lithographic papers at the National 
Bureau of Standards was published 
as Research Paper No. 1054, Bureau 
of Standards Journal of Research, 
December, 1937. Reprints of this 
report were sent to subscribers on 
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February 28, 1938. A new test for the 
sensitivity of offset papers to changes 
in atmospheric humidity is described, 
together with the apparatus required. 

Progress is being made in studies 
of the rates of change in temperature 
of paper in the pile, and of the effects 
of lift thickness and air circulation on 
the rate of conditioning of paper by 
hanging. This work is being made 
possible through the contributions of 
the following firms: 


The Beckett Paper Company 

The Martin Cantine Company 

The Champion Paper & Fiber Company 
Everett Pulp and Paper Company 

W. C. Hamilton & Sons 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Company 

The Mead Corporation 

Watervliet Paper Company 

West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 
York Ice Machinery Corporation 


The Paper Hygroscope 


The Paper Hygroscope was first 
offered to the trade seven years ago 
and is now in use in more than 100 
shops. Excellent reports have been 
received regarding its value in the 
prevention of paper troubles. 

Since the research at the Bureau of 
Standards has brought to light new 
information on methods of paper 
conditioning, it was found necessary 
to revise the instructions for use of 
the Paper Hygroscope. The new 
instructions are given in Technical 
Bulletin No. 1, “Modern Paper 
Conditioning Methods and the Paper 
Hygroscope,” issued to subscribers 
November 1, 1937. 


The Register Rule 


A number of Register Rules have 
been purchased by subscribers and 
reports continue to indicate their 
great value in predicting and enabling 
the removal of possible causes of 
misregister. These rules are now 
available for immediate delivery. 


Deep-Etched Plates 


Research Bulletin No. 10, “Deep- 
Etched Lithographic Plates Directly 
from Negatives,” was sent to sub- 
scribers on October 12, 1937. This 
process enables stock negatives, origi- 
nally designed for making albumin 
plates, to be used directly in prepar- 
ing deep-etched plates. It has the 
advantage of avoiding the masking 
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economieal and trouble-free 


ofiset blanket service 


Every important step in the manufacture of Vulcan 
Offset Blankets — from raw materials to final inspec- 
tion — is supervised by the Vulcan Research Lab- 
oratory. That is one reason why Vulcan Blankets 
have maintained their position of leadership in this 


field for so many years. 


In metal decorating, for example, the Vulcan Red 
Blanket is used almost universally. Every big metal 
decorator in the country, with one exception, uses 
Vulcan Blankets. Originally developed especially for 
printing on metal, the Vulcan Red Blanket is widely 
used also as an all-purpose blanket. 






Disintegration and 


swelling tests, some of 

















Other Vulcan Offset Blankets include the popular 
new No. 43 Blanket for multi-color work, commercial 
offset printing, photo-offset, and particularly for work 
in which close register is required. This blanket is 
entirely free from swelling and tackiness — does not 
emboss, deboss, or stretch —and gives long and 
economical service on all kinds of offset printing on 
paper stocks. 4 
Write for printed matter on Vulcan Offset Blankets 
and Litholastic Inking Rollers. Please address Vulcan 


Proofing Company, First Avenue and 58th Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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necessary when positives are used for 
combination plates, and also the 
stopping-out of unexposed borders. 
Other advantages are that it is pos- 
sible to use half-tone negatives made 
direct from copy after correction by 
either dot-etching or staining, or 
both. Plate making is somewhat more 
expensive by this method than when 
positives are used, but for certain 
classes of work economies in the 
photographic department more than 
balance the increased cost. 


Albumin Process 


Supplement No. 1, to Research 
Bulletin No. 6, ““The Albumin Proc- 
ess of Photo-lithography,” was also 
sent to subscribers October 12, 1937. 
This supplement contains changes in 
recommendations with regard to plate 
and water-fountain etches based on 
practical experience gained since pub- 
lication of the original bulletin. 


Dot-Etching 


An extensive study of dot-etching 
processes was completed during the 
past year and Research Bulletin No. 
11, ‘‘Dot-Etching on Dry Plates and 
Films” was issued October 22, 1937. 
In this bulletin the various dot-etch- 
ing processes are reviewed and a re- 
port is made of experimental results 
with different types of photographic 
emulsion, with camera and contact 
positives, and with various dot- 
etching agents. The control of devel- 
opment and fixation, and the dot- 
etching operation are discussed. A 
section entitled “Summary and In- 
structions” gives working informa- 
tion for the photographer and dot- 
etching artist. 


Miscellaneous Progress 


Arrangements for commercial 
manufacture of the Inkometer were 
made in September, 1937. The neces- 
sary development engineering has 
been done and the first instrument is 
nearing completion. After the neces- 
sary comprehensive tests for per- 
formance, the Inkometer will be 
placed on the market. 

Research on the drying of litho- 
graphic inks was started in Septem- 
ber, 1937. This research has been 
made possible with the establish- 
ment of a graduate fellowship by the 
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Sinclair and Valentine Company 
through its President, Mr. R. R. 
Heywood. An additional fellowship 
has since been established, starting 
in September, 1938, by the same 
donor, which will enable this import- 
ant research to proceed more rapidly. 

Considerable progress has been 
made in the development of an inte- 
grating light meter for the more ac- 
curate control of exposures in the 
camera, printing frame, and photo- 
composing machine. This instrument 
sums up the actual illumination, 
regardless of time, and enables ex- 
posures to be made which represent 
accurate light dosage. It is planned 
to have this light meter supplied 
commercially. 


Future Research 


No change has been made in the 
research program for the coming year. 
This program provides for research 
on the following projects: 


1. Improvement of printing sur- 
faces. 

2. Improvement of offset papers 
with regard to register. 

3. Investigation of the factors af- 
fecting drying of lithographic 
inks. 

4. (a) Study of half-tone process 
photography. 

(b) Study of color photography 
and reproduction. 

5. Standardization of plate grain. 


Active work is in progress on print- 
ing surfaces, offset papers, the drying 
of inks, and half-tone process photog- 
raphy. A preliminary study of ink 
rollers is also being made. 


Service 


The publication of Lithographic. 


Abstracts in the National Lithog- 
rapher, Lithographers’ Journal, The 
Photo-Lithographer, and the Mid- 
western Lithographer, has been con- 
tinued. About 300 abstracts appeared 
in each of these journals during the 
year. Fifty-five inquiries regarding 


particular abstracts, and twenty- . 


nine requests for photostat copies of 
the original articles were received. 
Seventy-four inquiries regarding 
Foundation publications were also 
received. 

Although the Research Depart- 
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ment conducts no research on indi- 
vidual shop problems, it endeavors to 
give helpful advice upon request. 
Such requests numbered one hundred 
ninety-eight, as compared with one 
hundred thirty-five received during 
the previous year. 


Staff and Equipment 
There have been no changes in the 
regular laboratory staff. Two gradu- 
ate students have been added for 
research on the drying of inks, and on 
lithographic rollers. Student assist- 
ants working on National Youth 
Administration funds, have been 
used for cleaning and routing work. 
A 40 x 60-inch graining machine 
has been donated by the McKinley 
Litho Supply Company, and forty 
reams of 55-pound offset paper have 
been presented by the Beckett Paper 
Company. 
There were eighty-five visitors to 
the laboratory during the year. 
Respectfully submitted, 
ROBERT F. REED, 


Research Director, 


A.LG.A. President Reports 
Active Year 


At the 24th annual meeting of The 
American Institute of Graphic Arts, 
held in New York on May 19, the 
president, Henry W. Kent, reported 
that the last year was one of effective 
and successful activities, including 
traveling exhibits of commercial 
printing; publication of a _ widely- 
read News Letter; and the Trade 
Book Clinic. 

Said President Kent: “. . . The 
belief of the present day that good 
and beautiful things need not be 
placed beyond the possession of the 
many—should be placed within the 
reach of all—finds expression in the 
aims of the Institute to encourage the 
practitioners of the graphic arts to 
produce the best and the buyers to 
know the best. . .” 

A number of lithographers have 
taken advantage, through member- 
ship, of the opportunity afforded 
them by the Institute to participate 
in the Institute’s work in encouraging 
among laymen, as well as members, a 
deeper appreciation of the best in the 
graphic arts. 
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Consider Equipment with 
Distinctive Advantages 


Wesel Plate-Coating 
Machine 


(Right) 
@ This machine has an automatic air-circulating device that at- 
tracts no dust from outside. 4 distinctive advantage. Requires no 
extra motor for that purpose. Keeps the warm air uaiform and 
in constant motion,—a factor insuring speed, consistency and 


cleanliness. 


Driven by direct-connected, geared-head motor for positive 


and constant speeds, controlled by variable speed regulator. 





In addition to the copper washing spray with automatic cut- 
off, this machine is fitted with a perforated copper spray pipe for 


cleansing the housing. 


Alluminum Alloy revolving table; rustless alloy steel drum 
( zot tin); ballbearing construction; adjustable legs; convenient 


drain connections; pilot light, etc. 


Made in all Standard Stzes 








Wesel Automatic 


Vacuum Printing Frame 
(Left) 





© This unit has several distinctive advantages. The automatic 
vacuum control saves over two thirds of the electric current. 
This one advantage makes the most popular machine we have 
ever designed. Over a thousand are in use! 


Vacuum contact may be had in two to three seconds. And 
there are no hooks, clamps or fastenings, The new ‘‘quartz 
crystal’ glass permits 25% faster exposure. Motor and pump 
are built into one integral unit, the metal base of which is sup- 
ported on a series of compression springs, eliminating all noise 
and vibration. 


Entire mechanism operated from one central control panel. 
Nothing to get out of order. 


Made in Two Standard Sizes 


WESEL MANUFACTURING CO. + SCRANTON, PA. 


SAN FRANCISCO ° MONTREAL 
431 Clay Street 637 Craig Street West 





NEW YORK e CHICAGO 


11 W. 42nd Street 201 N. Wells Street ° 
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NEW RUTHERFORD DISPLAY ROOMS OPENED 


\ ny lithographer located in or 


visiting New York will miss one 
of the finest working displays of 
lithographic equipment if he fails to 
visit the new display rooms of the 
Rutherford Machinery Co., Division 
General Printing Ink Corporation, 
at 100 Sixth Avenue. 


The newdisplay rooms were opened 
on May 4 with aluncheon and demon- 
stration for the press. The purpose 
of the demonstration was to show the 
process of offset lithography from 
the customer’s copy to the comple- 
tion of the job. 


Starting with the copy, the Ruther- 
ford Photo-Lettering Machine was 
used to reproduce the lettering and 
type matter, normally done by hand. 


Then a multiple negative was made 
on the Rutherford Precision Camera. 
It was shown how the negative could 
be located in centre and then, by 
using an automatic shutter, stepped 
and repeated the required number of 


times. 


After the negative was developed, 
the Vacuum Frame and Whirler were 
the subject of a short demonstration. 


The next step was to prepare the 
press plate on the Rutherford Pre- 
cision Photo Composing Machine. 
The negative, made in the Camera, 
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Rutherford 
Photo- 
Lettering 
Machine 





Photo-lettering is a new process by which pnotographic images of indi- 
vidual letters and designs are composed into words or patterns upon 
sensitized film, paper or dry plate. Machine is designed to handle 
composition of the type that would ordinarily be hand lettered, hand 
engraved or hand set. It photographically assembles letter images (or 
ornamental units), composing them into a finished photographic plate 
of the entire composition. The photo-lettered film or picture can be used 


to make offset press plates, 


plates, or gravure cylinders. 


was placed in the machine and 
stepped up on the press plate. It was 
demonstrated that due to the Com- 
posing Machine’s many safety fea- 
tures, it is practically impossible for 
an operator to make a mistake. The 
arc lamp could not be turned on until 


Rutherford 
High- 
Speed 
Offset 

Job Press 


THE 


zinc line cuts, steel and copper intaglio 


vacuum was secured, and once this 
was done, all electrical controls were 
immediately cut off so that plate 
could not be accidentally moved, 
which would spoil it. 


The plate was then developed, 
placed on the Rutherford High-Speed 
Offset Job Press, and sample sheets 
run off. 


Photographic Illustrators 
Adopt Code of Ethics 


The Society of Photographic IIlus- 
trators, Inc., New York, which 
includes in its membership some of 
the leading illustrators producing 
photographs for advertising purposes, 
has adopted a code of ethics, designed 
to correct some of the abuses in its 
field such as: Vague specifications as 
basis for rejection of work, or reduc- 
tion of price; speculative work; a low 
price on one picture, to be made up 
on subsequent work; changes made 
without charge on work that con- 
forms to original specifications. 
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er ee wild 
haymaker; just consistent, well-timed punches that made 
it possible to come out of the ring a champ. . . Sales 
figures have their consistent winners too, because of the 
right punch for perfect timing. The Loose Leaf Punch of 


the PUNCH and TIMING 





Remember, loose leaf-punching can be applied to ALL 
WIRE-O VOLUMES; it is not a kind of Wire-O; it is a 
vital feature of Wire-O. It is one of the reasons why the 
Who's Who of American Business is RE-ORDERING 
WIRE-O. Score a knockout in catalogs and price lists: 
plan to use the loose leaf punch to keep the latest data 





in your customer's hands. Your Wire-O Licensee will help 
you plan to use all of the attributes of Wire-O Binding. It 
will be worth your while to see him. 


Wire-O Binding! 
Consider the value in increased sales when a catalog 
and price list never become obsolete because of this one 

















feature of Wire-O Binding—Joose leaf punching of addi- —_ 
tional sheets for 10-second insertion. Send out your latest » wae KEEP uf ‘TO-DATE WITH WIRE-0 BINDING = 
prices, newest models, additional corrections, so that J Modern catalogues, price lists, 
they may become a permanent part of the sales display AE etc., demand Wire-0 Binding 







and ‘eep up-to-date by add- 


book. This up-to-the-minute information keeps a catalog 
ever fresh, and literally years are added to the useful, Z 
productive life of the volume. The PUNCH for Loose Uj NNT. 
Leaf gives TIMELINESS to the larger investment which is 
the catalog in its original form without additions and 
corrections. You save money, and increase sales at one 
and the same time. 


BE SURE TO LOOK CAREFULLY AT WIRE-0 BINDING .. 
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Published in the interest of its licensees by 
TRUSSELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK 











*Patents 
Pending 





IT 1S EXCEPTIONAL IN ITS UNUSUAL ADAPTABILITY... CALL IN YOUR WIRE-O SALESMAN 
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Lanston Report Covers Year of Active Progress 


HE annual report of the Lanston 

Monotype Machine Company 
for the fiscal year ended February 28, 
1938, which was presented at the 
annual meeting on May 5, showed a 
net profit for the year of $220,373.91. 
This compared with the previous 
year as follows: 


Increase in taxes and tax reserves, 
$13,639.67; increase in reserves for 
depreciation and amortization, 
$8,931.58; decrease in net profit, 
$19,191.40. 

With Lanston taxes increased 43 
per cent during the last two years, 
for each dollar paid to stockholders 
in dividends, 62 cents have been 
paid in taxes. 

Paying quarterly, the Company 
distributed dividends of $209,023.80 
for the year, amounting to $4.00 per 
share on outstanding stock. 


The following extracts from the 
report cover some of the substantial 
improvements and new developments 
initiated or furthered by Lanston 
during the fiscal year recently ended: 


“Plant Improvement—During the 
year the Company invested 
$96,438.21 in new machinery. Fac- 
tory departments were relocated to 
increase manufacturing _ efficiency. 
Engineering and experimental de- 
partments and tool rooms for the 
making of gauges, tools, jigs and 
fixtures were enlarged and improved. 


“New and Improved Products— 
Engineering progress is being made 
on important new improvements to 
the Monotype Composing Machine. 
Development work is now finished 
or in process on additions to the 
Monotype-Huebner line of Photo 
Mechanical Equipments. These in- 
clude the new Universal Process 
Machine for making multiple nega- 
tives, scribing lines for ruled’ forms 
and making test proof plates. The 
new M-H Vacuum Back for use with 
the M-H Overhead Camera is in man- 
ufacture. Engineering and tool work 
for the new Figuring-Listing Barrett 
Adding and Calculating Machine has 
been completed and this machine is 


now in factory production. Sales 
response is most encouraging. 


“New Type Faces—At no time in 
the history of the Company has our 
matrix manufacturing department 
been so busy on constructive work as 
during the past year. Not only have 
a number of entirely new faces been 
produced in composition and display 
sizes, but the work of cutting addi- 
tional odd sizes of existing type 
families has gone forward at a pace 
never before equalled. The cutting of 
special characters of various kinds in 
sizes for machine typesetting and 
hand composition for Monotype cus- 
tomers has been exceptionally heavy. 


“The outstanding achievement of 
the year was the completion of the 
Monotype Twentieth Century 
Family—a sans serif design of sound 
construction, which is having exten- 
sive use by Monotype owners. This 
family now consists of roman and 
italic versions in Light, Medium, 
Bold and Extrabold weights, a Me- 
dium and an Extrabold Condensed 





The Pioneer 
Plate Grainers 
of America 


INCORPORATED 1916 
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Reliability 


Plus Service! 





RELIABLE LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE CO., Inc. 


44 ELIABLE" is far more than just part of our name. It means 

to our customers that our plates can be depended on to 

give first-class results because from start to finish the grain- 

ing is handled by experts of long experience. Our plates 
are made right to work right—they are reliable! 

ALL PLATES, INCLUDING THOSE REGRAINED FOR 

MULTILITH, ARE MARBLE GRAINED 
We carry a full supply of Zinc and Aluminum Sheets for 
Offset, Rotaprint and Rotary Presses, in fact for all the 
lithograph trade. 
A trial order should “sell” you our services and products. 


RELIABLE LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE CO., INC. 


17-27 Vandewater St. and 45 Rose St., New York, N.Y. e 


Phone: BEekman 3 - 4531 
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CAMERAS 
VACUUM FRAMES 
WHIRLERS 
Our Big, New ARC LAMPS 
1938 FILM CABINETS 


PROOFING PRESSES 
EQUIPMENT CATALOGUE STRIPPING TABLES 


is yours LENSES 
for the asking FLASHING LAMPS 
DIAPHRAGM CONTROLS 
SHADING MACHINES 


AND A LONG LIST OF 
ACCESSORIES and SUPPLIES 


HAROLD M. PITMAN CO. 


Lithographic EGuipment & Supyaly Division 











JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
150 Bay Street 51st Ave. and 33rd St. 
Pacific Coast Representative .. G. GENNERT, Inc., 1153 Wall St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Canadian Representative .... LATIMER, Ltd., 7 Widmer Street, Toronto, Canada 
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and Extrabold Condensed Italic, 
three of these versions being entirely 
new and exclusive Monotype designs, 
by Sol Hess, Monotype Associate 
Art Director. 

“The addition to the Monotype 
Stymie Family of new weights and 
versions, some of which were added 
during the past year, and the com- 
pletion of the Twentieth Century 
Family give to each of these popular 
groups eleven different series—the 
most complete sans serif and square 


serif type families now available 
from any source. 


“For this year a comprehensive 
program involving a great deal of 
work has been planned. During recent 
years it has become increasingly 
evident that typographers and print- 
ers like their types in complete 
families, and it will, of course, be our 
purpose to give to users of Mohotype 
machines access to every needed 
typographic facility.” 





Assurance 
That Counts! 


WwW: dealing with manufacturers of Print- 
ing and Lithographic Inks and Supplies 





it is always best to deal with a reputable organ- 


ization that will assure you of Service and Dependability of 


quality that will enable you to meet any emergency that may 


arise in your plant. 


Siebolds’ have been cooperating with Lithographers for the past 


A Sign 
of High 
Quality 


Half Century to so great a measure that today they are con- 
sidered real authorities on Lithographic and Printing problems. 


Why not convince yourself by calling for a representative and For Over 
then you, too, will be one of our satisfied customers. 
50 Years 
TUFF SKILL Send fer 
Supply Price List and 
Per gallon $6.00 Per gallon $4.00 Specimen Books 
. of Ottset and 
Liquid Albumin Concentrate. Mix Non poisonous plate etch. won't Safety Inks 


with water, bichromate, ready in 


a minute, non-souring 


burn or blind the work. 


ACE ASPHALTUM 


SNAP DEVELOPING INE 
Per gallon $8.00 


Per gallon 


Works sharp and clean 


PLATE-LAC INTENSIFIER 
Per pint $2.25 
Per quart $4.00 


$3.50 


A plate wash-out and preserver. 


MARATHON FOUNTAIN ETCH 
Per gallon 


in concentrate. 


$7.00 


J. H. & G. B. SIEBOLD, Inc. 
47 oe Printing INKS Lithographing 99-105 SIXTH AVENUE 


New York 
WaAlker 5-9474-5-6 


and Lithographic Supplies 


Factory 


New York 
WaAlker 5-9474-56 
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Sinclair and Valentine 
Establish Fellowships 
for Ink Research 


Fundamental research on litho- 
graphic inks is being made possible 
by the Sinclair and Valentine Com- 
pany through the establishment of 
two graduate fellowships at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. These fellow- 
ships enable outstanding graduate 
students to conduct scientific investi- 
gations in the research laboratory of 
the Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion as part requirement for advanced 
degrees in the University. 


The first of these fellowships was 
offered in 1937 and was awarded to 
Leonard C. Cadwell, a graduate of 
Kenyon ‘College. Mr. Cadwell has 
been reappointed for the year 1938- 
39. The second fellowship was estab- 
lished this year and has been awarded 
to Clarence S. Coe, who will graduate 
from The Rice Institute in June, and 
will begin his studies at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati in September. 


The investigations so far have 
been concerned with the fundamental 
nature of the drying of inks. It is 
believed that when this phenomenon 
is better understood, manufacturers 
of lithographic inks will be enabled 
to eliminate many of the difficulties 
commonly encountered by lithog- 
raphers, such as incomplete and 
delayed drying, and set-off. The 
results of this research will be pub- 
lished in due time in Foundation 
bulletins. 


Waterfalls Picture Paper 
Takes a Bow 


Waterfalls Picture Paper, made by 
Waterfalls Paper Mills, New York, to 
fill a growing need for an uncoated 
paper suitable for many reproductive 
processes, is presented in an attrac- 
tively novel way in an elaborate 
Wire-O bound portfolio recently is- 
sued. The portfolio contains speci- 
mens of Waterfalls Picture Paper in 
a wide range of weights, colors, and 
finishes, with illustrations done by 
lithography, letterpress, planograv- 
ure, sheet fed gravure, and roto- 
gravure. 
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Here's a Positive Vacuum 
That Shows Real Power! 


For use with vacuum printing frames, paper 
feeders, cartoning and packaging machines, 
and for all sorts of machines in the printing, 
binding, and paper industries. 





—And here’s the reason why 
you are sure of having positive 
service always: 





Air from cylinder through vy-piss in OUTLET 
cylinder head enters this slot on its threaded fer 
way to the outlet above.No opening in iron pipe. 
curved inner surfece of cylinder meens 

quiet operation. 






























Enclosed stud in piston holds 
wing close to cylinder et top, 
preventing loss of sir pressure 
or vacuua. 
Air coming in at inlet 
at side comes through 
Th this slot into 
7 cylinder head by- 
The Machines That a 
into the cylinder. 


“Take Up Their Own Wear” = tencP*nitfece 








of cylinder 
means quiet 
operation. 


LEIMAN BROS. threeded 


for standard 
PATENTED... ROTARY POSITIVE iron pipe. 


No compositio 


tipe to require 
M P S renewel frequently. 
Wing kept in constant 
contect with cylinder 
by centrifugel force. 


also used for blowing aie 


herd and glessy- 
like, insuring 
@ perfect fit 







The easy-action 
hinge enables wing 
te open and close, 





‘ ‘ ‘ = h ond positive pressure thus becoming weer- 
It will pay you to insist on having these oF vacuum. compensating by the ection 


Big sir space resulting 


pumps on your machines. free eneli pisten eng 


GET THE FREE INFORMATION 


ROS j 110 CHRISTIE STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 
LEIMAN B ny NG. LEIMAN BROS. NEW YORK CO., 23 (NN) WALKER ST., N. Y.C. 


MAKERS GOOD MACHINERY FOR 50 YEARS 
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A. B. SMITH TO 
BARRETT & SON 


Allen B. Smith has been appointed 
sales manager of Thomas Barrett & 
Son, well-known paper merchants, 
New York, and will have direction 
of its sales policies in the future. He 
has had a wide and varied experience 
in the paper business, having been 
with the Sales Department of Interna- 
tional Paper Co. for nine years, 
three of which were spent in their 
Philadelphia sales office. 

For the last five years Mr. Smith 
was assistant to the sales manager 
of Coy Hunt & Co. 

Thomas Barrett & Son, founded in 
1873, is.one of the oldest houses in 
the paper business today. The firm 
is headed by Nicholas J. Barrett, 
whose father established the business. 

Among its many new activities the 
company will specialize in various 
grades of paper particularly adapted 
for lithography. It has just brought 
out a new bond paper, Cedric Bond, 
which, according to some present 
users, has all the characteristics re- 
quired for a desirable planograph 


bond. It is pre-humidified, carefully 
manufactured, and, as reported by 
some lithographers who have tried 
it, it gives excellent pressroom per- 
formance. 


New Goerz Catalog 


A new catalog covering Anastig- 
mat Lenses for professional and 
amateur photography, photo-engrav- 
ing and movie-making, also “aeces- 
sories used by people in_ these 
branches of picture-taking, has just 
been published by the C. P. Goerz 
American Optical Company, New 
York, well-known builders of Goerz 
Photo-Lenses in America since 1899. 

Among the lenses listed is the 
famous wide-angle Dagor Double- 
Anastigmat, which made its debut in 
the photographic world forty-six 
years ago. Other lenses, all made in 
their New York factory, include the 
Super-Dagor, Dogmar, Apochromat- 
Artar, Gotar and Kino-Hypar. 

The catalog also contains a de- 
scription of movie-camera_ acces- 
sories, such as effect and trick de- 
vices. 
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Morrill Chart Is Popular 





The tremendous demand for their 
colorful telephone chart has led to 
the issuance of a second edition in 
double the original quantity by the 
Geo. H. Morrill Co., Division General 
Printing Ink Corporation, New York. 
The new chart should be of even 
greater interest because of the addi- 
tion of new colors and a table of 
characteristics printed on the back. 








PRINTING 








CHICAGO: 440 W. Superior Street, 
NEW ORLEANS: 518 Natchez Street, 


SINCLAIR & CARROLL INKS 
WIN YOUR CONFIDENCE 


Responsible leadership and management have gained for Sinclair & Carroll inks a high place 
in the esteem of printers and lithographers. These inks prove their practical worth at press 
time and aid you in maintaining uniform production in the pressroom. The Sinclair & Carroll 
label on your ink container is an added guarantee of good printed and lithographed results. 
We will welcome the opportunities you afford us to supply your standard ink requirements 


and to serve you on special ink problems. 


SINCLAIR & CARROLL CO, Inc. 


INKS 


591-3-5 ELEVENTH AVENUE—Tel. BRyant 9-3566 


NEW YORK CITY 


Superior 3481 
Main 4421 


LOS ANGELES: 417 E. Pico Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO: 345 Battery Street, 


LITHO 


Prospect 7296 
Garfield 5834 
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PUTTING THEM THROUGH THE WRINGER 


There has been something Off in Off-Set. 















It’s the Off Price you have been paying every time you 
bought an Off-Set Roller. 


We have developed and improved our Off-Set Rollers, both in 
Vulcanized Oil and Litho-Print. They were good before—they are 
better now. 


And they sell at a reasonable price, far below what you have 
been paying—either to us or to others. We make a profit on them. 
There is no price war. 


For example, a Form roller for a Harris S4L No. 30 made either 
of Vulcanized Oil or Litho-Print formerly cost $15.44. 


NOW 
VULCANIZED OIL, $8.00; LITHO-PRINT, $12.25. 


The Bingham Printing Roller, whether of Composition, Rub- 
ber or Synthetic, has been and still is the topmost standard Roller 
in the Printing Industry. F 


Our Off-Set Rollers have taken that position also. 


Why not put them to work for you NOW? 


| SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA DES MOINES INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS 
CHICAGO DETROIT KALAMAZOO PITTSBURG 

CLEVELAND DALLAS KANSAS CITY SPRINGFIELD, O. 

NASHVILLE HOUSTON ST. LOUIS OKLAHOMA CITY 
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ACCOUNTING—TAX QUESTIONS 


Conducted by HERBERT H. LEVESS, C.P.A. 


What is the New York State 

® franchise tax and how is it 
computed? 

(Editor's Note—The answer to this question 

may be of help to those corporations whose years 

end between March 1st and June 30th, and also 


to corporations that are now in process of organi- 
zation.) 


A. New York State imposes a 
franchise tax on domestic corpora- 
tions for the privilege of doing busi- 


ness for each year beginning Novem- 
ber 1st. Although the law calls this 
tax a franchise tax, it is in reality an 
income tax as will be seen from the 
base used in computation. 

The annual return is filed on Form 
31T and is due on or before May 15th. 
The tax paid will cover the ‘year be- 
ginning the following November Ist. 
Where a corporation files its federal 
income tax return for a fiscal year 
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BLACK 
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Open Any Booklet 





THEN—decide that you, too, will start without 
delay to profit by using Eclipse! 


Eclipse is only one of the high 

quality offset and letterpress 

inks made by us, both in black 
and colors. 


Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 


Gair Building, 35 York Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
538 South Clark Street, Chicago, IIl. 








THE 








We have arranged to have 
Mr. Levess answer in this 
column questions on account- 
ing and taxes which readers 
would like to submit. Mr. 
Levess has been practising for 
ten years in the field of public 
accounting and is a member 
of the New York Bar. 











ending between March Ist and June 
3oth, it must file its franchise tax 
return within four months after the 
close of the fiscal year. New corpora- 
tions organized between May 14th 
and November Ist, are required to 
file their return during the month 
of November, using Form 60C.T. 

Computation of the tax is made by 
four different methods. That method 
must be used which will yield the 
largest tax to the state. They are as 
follows: 

1. 6% of the net income shown in 
the company’s last report to the 
federal government. 

2. Add to the net income reported 
as above all salaries paid to elected 
officers, and to stockholders owing 
in excess of 5% of issued stock. De- 
duct $5,000.00 and apply the 6% 
rate to the remainder. Under this 
method—also the first—certain ad- 
justments must be made for interest 
paid to stockholders or their im- 
mediate families and for interest in- 
come exempt from federal taxation. 

3. 1/10% on the value of issued 
capital stock. Such value, for fran- 
chise tax purposes, may not be less 
than its face or market value, and 
not less than its net worth, and not 
less than $5.00 per share. 

4. A minimum of $25.00. 

One half of the tax, or $25.00, 
whichever is greater, is payable at 
the time the report is filed. The 
balance is due within thirty days 
after the corporation receives a bill 
from the state which will be between 
October 16th and December 16th. 
If no bill is received, the balance 
must be paid on or before January 
1sth. The taxpayer may, if it de- 
sires, remit the full tax when filing 
the report. 
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... because it is a quality sheet. 


... because it will do you a good job. 


... because it is made in great big 
quantities and is offered you at an 


attractive price. 


Remember, you can put ADENA 
right on the press direct from case 
or skid. A lot of time is saved, a lot 
of bother is saved, a lot of worry is 
saved. Adena is tops. 











F TUB-SIZED on ene by 
Shipping via 
e LIES FLAT Miami Valley 


Shippers’ Assn. 


© WILL NOT CURL 








Makers of Quality Offset, Lithograph and Book Papers - 


ILLICOTHE 


aio PAPER COMPANY 


Executive Offices and Mills: CHILLICOTHE, O. 


Pacific Coast Office: 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
1003 N. Main St. 


Eastern Office: 
New York, N. Y. 
41 Park Row 


Sales Offices: 





CHILLICOTHE—a buy-word for high qrade-paper's 
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chemicals for the Lithographic Industry. Like 
all Hunt products they are carefully pre-tested 
and of such uniform quality that they always 
give the same results. Complete catalogue and 
price list on request. 


Glycerine C.P. 
Hydroquinone 
Rubber Solution 
Negative Collodion 
Stripping Collodion 
Gum Arabic Selected | 


Litho Developing Ink 
Edible Hen Egg Albumen 
Paraformaldehyde U. S. P. 
Sodium Carbonate Photo Pure | 


National Photographic Carbons 
Sodium Sulphite Anhydrous Photo 
























°“HUNT 


OFFERS A COMPLETE 
LINE OF CHEMICALS 
for the LITHOGRAPHER 


Listed below are twelve of our most widely used 

















PHILIP A. HUNT COMPANY 


2432 LAKESIDE AVE. 1076 W. DIVISION ST. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


111 BINNEY STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


253-261 RUSSELL ST. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











Corporations organized outside the 
State of New York, but doing busi- 
ness within the state, are also re- 
quired to file on Form 31T. The tax 
is termed a license fee and is based 
upon the issued capital stock. 

Where a corporation has assets 
both within and without the state, 
it may file a statement segregating 
the same and pay only such propor- 
tion of the computed tax as its assets 
located in New York bears to its 
total assets. The minimum of $25.00 
for domestic corporations and $10.00 
for foreign corporations still remains. 


Q. What is the proper accounting 
procedure in providing for bad debts? 


A. There are two methods gener- 
ally in use. The first is to charge off 
accounts to bad debts as and when 
they are determined to be uncollect- 
ible. The second, and more conserva- 
tive practice, is to maintain a reserve 
for bad debts which will be adjusted 
periodically based upon past experi- 
ence. 


Either procedure is acceptable to 
the tax authorities, provided that the 
one first adopted is followed consist- 





Ons reason why we have grown 
to be the largest plate graining plant in the 
world is that every plate, no matter how 
small, must be exactly right before it leaves 


our plant 


. . and it must leave ‘‘on time” or sooner 


than promised. 


Zinc and Aluminum 
Plates 


UNGRAINED 


°® GRAINED 


REGRAINED 


We specialize in small plates; including plates 


for the Mulctilith. 


Service plus Quality 
You get this important combination when 
you send your plates to us. 


LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE GRAINING CO. 


of America, Ine. 


41-43 Box Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EVergreen 9-4260-4261 
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ently. Where the taxpayer desires to 
change from one procedure to the 
other, their permission must first be 
obtained. 

In maintaining a reserve account, 
it is customary to set aside a certain 
percentage of sales for the current 
period, which percentage will be 
determined by previous experience 
and also by the condition of accounts 
outstanding at the close of the period. 
Additions to the reserve account, for 
tax purposes, must be reasonable, 
considering the nature of the busi- 
ness, the total outstanding accounts, 
and the amount of the existing re- 
serve. 


Q. Notes received from our custom- 
ers are discounted by us and the 
proceeds credited to the customers’ 
accounts. Is there a better procedure 
for handling such transactions? 


A. Indiscounting customers’ notes, 
your company remains contingently 
liable until they are paid. The correct 
entry, when a note is received, is to 
charge Notes Receivable and credit 
the customer. On discounting the 
note, the same amount should be 
credited to Notes Receivable Dis- 
counted—the balance in this account 
will reflect, at all times, the contin- 
gent liability for discounted notes. 
Any difference between the amount 
of the note and the proceeds received 
on discounting should be transferred 
to the Interest account. The final 
entry is made when your bank 
advises you that the note has been 
paid at which time you will debit 
Notes Receivable Discounted and 
credit Notes Receivable. 

It may happen that some customers’ 
paper will not be discounted. The 
amount thereof will be reflected by 
the excess of the balance in the Notes 
Receivable account over the Notes 
Receivable Discounted. 


Air Conditioning Supply 
Company Moves 


The Air Conditioning Supply Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, have moved to 
larger quarters at 4066 Superior 
Avenue. This company specializes 
in air filters, ventilating fans and 
blowers, and other air conditioning 
equipment. 
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"Where-to-Buy-It” 





This Handy Reference Department is a regular monthly 
feature of THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER. 
It is an accurate guide to reliable firms. 


Listings are carried at the rate of | 
One Dollar Per Line per Month 
or Ten Dollars a Year Payable in Advance. 
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ACCOUNTANTS 
KromBEro, J., & AssociaTEs, C. P. A.’s, 
461 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Levess, Hersert H., C. P. A., 360 W. 
23rd St., New York, N. Y. 
Reinisu, Samvuet S., C. P. A., 2 Lafa- 
yette St., New York, N. Y. 


ACIDS 

CauirorniA Ink Co., Inc., 545 San- 
some St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Ma.cunkrockpt CHemicaL Works, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 

Pirman, Harotp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 51st Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, Ill. 


ADDRESSING AND MAILING SERVICES 
ArDLEE Service, Inc., 28 W. 23rd St., 
New York, N. Y. 
Gray Letter Suop, James, 216 E. 45th 
St., New York, N. Y. 


AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
CarrieER CorporaTION, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Orren, B., & Co., 608 S. Dearborn St., 

Chicago, Ill. 


ALUMINUM PLATES 
(See Plates-Aluminum-Zinc) 


ALBUMEN 

Cauirornia Ink Co., Inc., 545 San- 
some St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Hunt, Puitip A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, Il].—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Ma.iunkrockpt CuHemicaL Works, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo. 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 

Norman-WItets Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, Ill. 

Pirman, Harotp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 51st Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, Ill. 

SENEFELDER Company, Inc., Tue, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


AMMONIUM DICHROMATE 
Matinkrockpt CuHemicaL Works, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 


ARC LAMPS (See Lamps—Arc) 
ARTISTS’ SQUARES 


ZoLTan, Joun M., 833 Lyman Ave., 
Oak Park, Il. 
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ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 
Peertess Bive Print Co., Tue, 347 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


ASPHALTUM 

Hito VarnisH Corp., 42-60 Stewart 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

INTERNATIONAL PrintinGc Ink Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Pirman, Harotp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 51st Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, Ill. 

SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


BELLOWS 
Unitep Camera Co., Inc., 1515 Bel- 
mont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


BINDINGS 
Priastic — Brewer - CanTetmo Co., 
Inc., 118 E. 27th St., New York, N. Y. 
Wire-O—Trusset Mre. Co., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. (See list of licensees in 
display advertisement) 


BLANKETS 

BainBripGE, Pxitiep M. (Goodrich 
Rubber Blankets), 95 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

CatirorniA Ink Co., Inc., 545 San- 
some St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Ipeat Rotter & Mee. Co., 2512 W. 
24th St., Chicago, Ill., and 21-24 39th 
Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 

INTERNATIONAL PrintinG Ink Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Rapiw Ro.iier Co., Federal at 26th, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Roserts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafa- 
yette St., New York, N. Y., and 402 
S. Market St., Chicago, III. 

Sincrain & Carrot Co., Inc., 591 
11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Sinccair & VALENTINE Co., 11 St. Clair 
Pl., New York, N. Y. 

Vutcan Proorine Co., 58th St. and 
First Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BRONZERS 
CHRISTENSEN Macuine Co., Racine, 
Wis. 
HeENscHEL Mere. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CAMERA CONTROLS 
Dourtuitr Corp., THe, 650 W. Balti- 
more Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


CAMERAS 
Acra-Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N.Y. 
CauirorniA Ink Co., Inc., Tue, 545 
Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 


EastMANn Kopak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Lanston Monorype Macuine Co., 
24th at Locust, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Levy, Max, & Co., Wayne & Berkley 
Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lirno Equipment & Suppty Co., 215 
W. Ohio St., Chicago, III. 

Mites Macuinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

NorMan-WIiLtets Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, Ill. 

OsTRANDER-SEYMOUR Co., THE, 1870 
S. 54th Ave., Cicero Sta.,Chicago, III. 

Pitman, Harotp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 51st Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, III. 

Repro-Arr Macuinery Co., Wayne 
Ave. & Berkley St., Phila., Pa. 

Rosertson, R. R., 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, III. 

RutHerrorp Meuny. Co., Div. General 
Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

SuLLEBARGER, E. T., Co., 116 John 
St., New York, N. Y., and 538 S. 
Clark St., Chicago, III. 

Weset Mere. Co., Scranton, Pa. 

Zeiss, Cart, Inc., 485 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


CARDBOARDS AND BRISTOLS 
Meap Sates Co., Tue, 230 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
WHEELWRIGHT Papers, INc., 230 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


CARBON (ARC LAMP) 
Pease Co., C. F., Tue, 2601 W. Irving 
Park Road, Chicago, III. 


CARBON PAPER RIBBONS 
REMINGTON Ranp, Buffalo, N. Y. 


CARBONS 
NaTIONAL Carson Co., Cleveland, O. 


CARBONS—Photographic 

Hunt, Puiwip A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, Ill.—111 Binney St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

NormMan-Wi.tets Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, IIl. 

SuLceBarGER, E. T., Co., 116 John St., 
New York, N. Y., and 538 S. Clark 
St., Chicago, III. 


CHEMICALS 
Acra-Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 
CatirorniA Ink Co., Inc., THE, 545 
Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Derenpver Puoto Supp y Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Dom, G. C., Suppry Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Eastman Konak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Hunt, Puiuip, A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, Ill.—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

La Mortre Cuemicats Propucts Co., 
438 Light St., Baltimore, Md. 

Maunkrockpt CuHemicat Works, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 

Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 

Norman-Witets Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, III. 

Puiuuips & Jacoss, 622 Race St., Phila., 
Pa. 

Pitman, Harotp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J,, and 51st Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, Ill. 

SENEFELDER Company, Inc., Tue, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 

Sieso.p, J. H. & G. B., Inc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 


COLOR CONTROL AND MEASURING 
EQUIPMENT 
Hvesner Lasoratories, 202 E. 44th 


St., New York, N. Y. 


COMPOSITION 
Lirnart Typocrapuic Service, 228 E. 
45th St., New York, N. Y. 
Monsen, THormop, AnD Son, Inc., 740 
N. Franklin St., Chicago, IIl. 


COMPOSING MACHINES 
Coxneap, Racpu C.,-Corp., 17 Park 
Place, New York, N. Y. 


CRAYONS-Litho 

Korn, Wa., Inc., 260 West St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Roserts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafa- 
yette St., New York, N. Y., and 402 
S. Market St., Chicago, III. 

SENEFELDER Company, Inc., Tue, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


DAMPENING DEVICES 
Goopricu, B. F., Co., Tue, Akron, O. 
INTERNATIONAL Press CLEANER & 
Mre. Co., Tue, 112 E. Hamilton 
Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Waoner, Cuarces, Lirno Meny. Co., 
51 Park Ave., Hoboken, N. J. 


DAMPENING ROLLER COVERS 
Goprrey Rotter Company, 211 N. 
Camac St., Phila., Pa. 
Roserts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafay- 
ette St., New York, N. Y., and 402 
S. Market St., Chicago, Ill. 


DEEP ETCH SUPPLIES 
Prrman, Harotp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 51st Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, III. 


Scuuttz, H. J., 2230 N. Racine Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

SENEFELDER Company, INc., Tue, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


DICHROMATE—Ammonium Photo 
Granular 
Hunt, Puitip A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave., 
Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Division St., 
Chicago, IIl.—111 Binney St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


DRYERS 
Carter, C. W. H., 100 Varick St., New 
York, N. Y. 
Hiro Varnish Corp., 42-60 Stewart 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sinciair & VALENTINE Co., 11 St. Clair 
Pl., New York, N. Y. 


DRYERS—Photo Print and Stripping Film 
Simpcex Speciatty Co., Inc., 206 E. 
33rd St., New York, N. Y. 


DRYING OVENS 
ZaARKIN MacuineE Co., Inc., 335 E. 27th 
St., New York, N. Y. 


DYNAMOS—MOTORS—PRESS DRIVES 


AND ELECTRICAL CONTROL 
EQUIPMENT 
AMERICAN Type Founpers SALES 


Corp., 200 Elmora Ave., Elizabeth, 
N. J. 

Cuine-Westincuouse, Chicago, Ill. 

Cutter-Hammer Mere. Co., 315 N. 
12th Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Genera Execrric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 

Kimate Etecrric Co., W. 14th Se. & 
S. Damen Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

NorTHWESTERN Exectric Co., 408 S. 
Hoyne St., Chicago, II]. 

Rosains & Meyers, Inc., Springfield, 
Mo. 

WestincHouse Exectricat & Mre. 


Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ENVELOPES 
Dayton Envetope Co., Dayton, O. 
Srertinc Tac Co., 1600 E. 30th St., 
Cleveland, O. 


ETCHES 
SENEFELDER Company, Inc., Tue, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N.Y. | 


FADE-O-METER 
Attias Evectrric Devices Co., 361 W. 
Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 


FILMS 

Acra Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 

Carirornia Ink Co., Inc., Tue, 545 
Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Eastman Konak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Gevaert Co. or America, Inc., Tue, 
423 W. 55th St., New York, N. Y. 

Hatorp Co., Tue, 6 Haloid St., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 


THE 





Hammer Dry Piate & Fitm Co., Ohio 
Ave. & Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Norman-WIitets Co., 318 W. Wash- 

ington St., Chicago, IIl. 


FLANNEL 

Fucus & Lane Mere. Co., Div. General 
Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

INTERNATIONAL PrintinGc Ink Corp. 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Roperts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafay- 
ette St., New York, N. Y., and 402 
S. Market St., Chicago, Ill. 

SENEFELDER Company, INnc., Tue, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


FOLDING MACHINERY 
Baum, Russe.u Ernest, 615 Chestnut 
St., Phila., Pa. 
Dexter Foiper Co., 28 W. 23rd St., 
New York, N. Y. 


GLYCERINE 
Hunt, Puiip A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 


Ave., Cleveland, O.—-1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, Ill.—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Pitman, Harotp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and Slst Ave. 
and 33rd St., Chicago, Ill. 


GRAINING FLINT 
New Encianp Quartz Co. or New 
York, 450 7th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
SENEFELDER Company, Inc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


GRAINING AND REGRAINING—Zinc, 
Aluminum, Glass and Multilith Plates 


Cuicaco Liruo Pate Grainine Co., 
214-16 N. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 

Doetzet-Corey Co., 221 Third St., 
N. E., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

I:uinois Pirate Grainine Co., Inc., 
913-921 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

INTERNATIONAL Printinc Ink Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N.Y. 

LirHocrapHic Pirate Graininc Co. 
oF America, INc., 41 Box St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

McKenna, James J., 1015 Callowhill 
St.,.Phila., Pa. 

NaTIONAL Orrset Suppty Co., 613 N. 
Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 

Puoto-Lirno Piate Grainine Co., 
Inc., 1207 S. Highland St., Balti- 
more, Md. 

ReviaB_e Lirwocrapuic Pirate Co.. 
Inc., 17 Vandewater St., New York, 
ey Be 

SENEFELDER Company, Inc., Tue, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 

WesTERN Lirno Pate & Suppty Co., 
1019 Soulard St., St. Louis, Mo. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER 

















GRAINING MACHINES 
(See Plate Graining Machines) 


GRAINING QUARTZ FLINT 
New Encianp Quartz Co. or New 
York, 450 Seventh Ave., New York, 
N. 2. 


GUM ARABIC 

Hunt, Puiuip A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, Ill.—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Pitman, Harotp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 51st Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, Ill. 

SENEFELDER Company, Inc., Tue, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


HAND ROLLERS 

Roserts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafayette 
St., New York, N. Y., and 402 S. 
Market St., Chicago, Ill. 

SENEFELDER Company, Inc., Tue, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 

S1eB0 Lp, J. H. & G. B., Inc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 


HUMIDIFICA TION 
Arr ConpitioninG Suppty Co., Tue, 
4066 Superior Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Carrier Encineerinc Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y. 
SouTHwortH Macuine Co., 30 Warren 
Ave., Portland, Me. 


HYDROQUINONE 

Hunt, Puiuip A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, Il].—111 Binney St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

MALuinKrockpt CHemicaAL Works, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 

Norman-Wi.tets Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, IIl. 

SENEFELDER Company, Inc., Tue, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


INK COMPOUNDS 
Inp1ana Cuemicat & Mere. Co., Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.; New York City, N. Y., 
and Chicago, III. 


INKS 
MY Acueson Ink Co., Inc., 142 Skillen St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Acme Parintinc Ink Co., 1315 W. Con- 
gress St., Chicago, III. 
American Printinc Ink Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 2314 W. 
Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 
Aucust, CHaries, Corp., Tue, 416 
4 Orleans St., Chicago, IIl. 
Biacker, H., Paintin Inxs, Inc., 304 
Lock St., Cincinnati, O. 
Bowers Parintinc Inx Co., 711 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, III. 
BraDEN-SUTPHIN Ink Co., 3700 Ches- 
ter Ave., Cleveland, O. 
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CauirorniA Ink Co., 545 Sansome St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Crescent Ink & Co.or Co. of Penna., 
Tue, 464 N. 5th St., Phila., Pa. 

Driscoi., Martin, & Co., 610 Federal 
St., Chicago, IIl. 

Fint, Howarp, Ink Co., 2545 Scotten 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Fucus & Lanc Mre. Co., Div. General 
Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Gaetyens, Bercer & Wirth, Inc., 35 
York St., Brooklyn, N. Y., and 538 
S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

Herrick, Ws. C., Inx Co., Inc., 325 
W. 34th St., New York, N. Y. 

Hitt-Hentscuet Co., 3928 Clayton 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Inco Co., Tue, 1426 W. Third St., 
Cleveland, O. 

INTERNATIONAL PrintinG Ink Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Jounson, Cuartes Ene, & Co., Inc., 
10th & Lombard Sts., Phila., Pa. 

Koxut & Mappen Printine Ink Co., 
731 Plymouth Court, Chicago, IIl. 

Levey, Freperick H., Co., Inc., 1223 
Washington Ave., Phila., Pa. 

Mayer, Rosert, Co., Inc., 1107 Grand 
St., Hoboken, N. J. 

Oxie, Francis G., 247 S. Third St., 
Phila., Pa. 

Roserts, Lewis, Inc., 72 Union St., 
Newark, N. J. 

Roosen, H. D., Co., Ft. 20th-21st St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

SenevitH Ink Co., Inc., THe, 32-34 
Greene St., New York, N. Y. 

Siesoip, J. H. & G. B., Inc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Sincirain & Carroit Co., Inc., 591 
11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Sinciair & VaLentineE Co., Inc., 11-21 
St. Clair Pl., New York, N. Y. 

Steicut Metatiic Ink Companies, 
Inc., 538 N. Third St., Phila., Pa. 

Superior Printine Ink Co., Inc., 295 
Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 

TRIANGLE Ink & Cotor Co., Inc., 26 
Front St., Brooklyn, N. Y. (also Bos- 
ton, Mass., Baltimore, Md., and St. 
Louis, Mo.). 

Wixuiams, R. S., Co., Inc., 257 W. 17th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Winstow Ink Corp., 124-132 White 
St., New York, N. Y. 


INK WAX REDUCER (Smoothol Ink Wax) 
SmitH, Francis X., Co., 952 E. 93rd 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


INSURANCE—Workmen's Compensation 
N. Y. Prinrers & Booxsinpers Mu- 
TUAL Insurance Co., 147 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


LAMPS, Arc 
Atias Exectric Devices Co., Inc., 
361 W. Superior St., Chicago, IIl. 
Beattie’s Hottywoop Hi-Lite Co., 


1560 N. Vine St., Hollywood, Calif. 


Ges, Joseru, Mrc. Co., 250 W. 54th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Macsetu Arc Lamp Co., 875 N. 28th 
St., Phila., Pa. 

Pease, C. F., Co., THe, 2601 W. Irving 
Park Road, Chicago, IIl. 

Sutceparcer, E. T., Co., 116 John 
St., New York, N. Y., and 538 S. 
Clark St., Chicago, III. 


LENSES 

Bauscu & Loms Optica Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Goerz, C. P., American Opticat Co., 
317 E. 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
NormMan-Wi.tets Co., 318 W. Wash- 

ington St., Chicago, Ill. 

Prrman, Harotp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 5lst Ave. 
and 33rd St., Chicago, IIl. 

SucceBarcer, E. T., Co., 116 John 
St., New York, N. Y., and 538 S. 
Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 

Zeiss, Cart, Inc., 485 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


LINE-UP AND REGISTER MACHINES, 
SYSTEMS AND TABLES 


CrarrsMEN Line-Up Taste Corp., 49 
River St., Waltham, Mass. 

Dovutuitr Corp., Tue, 650 W. Balti- 
more Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Hamitton Mrc. Co., Inc., 
Rivers, Wis. 

Lanston Mownotyre Macuine Co., 
24th at Locust, Phila., Pa. 

Mites Macuinery Co., 18 E. 16th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Rospertson, R. R., 400 W. Madison 
St., Chicago, IIl. 

Wesext Mre. Co., Scranton, Pa. 


Two 


LITHO DEVELOPING INK 
Hunt, Puiip A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, Ill.—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 
INTERNATIONAL Printinc Ink Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 


LITHO ENGRAVING AND DRAWINGS 
LirHo Trape Service Srupio, 538 
S. Clark St., Chicago, III. 


MACHINISTS 
Ratusun & Birp Co., Inc., 85 Grand 
St., New York, N. Y. 


MAGNIFYING AND REDUCING 
GLASSES 


NormMan-Wi.tets Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, IIl. 

Repro-Art Macuinery Co., Wayne 
Ave. & Berkeley St., Phila., Pa. 

Zeiss, Cart, Inc., 485 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 
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MAKE-UP TABLES 

Lanston Monotryre Macuine Co., 
24th at Locust, Phila., Pa. 

Mires Macuinery Co., 18 E. 16th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Rospertson, R. R., 400 W. Madison 
2¢.. Chicago, Ill. 

Wesex Mre. Co., Scranton, Pa. 


METAL DECORATING EQUIPMENT 
Waconer, Cuarces, Lirno MacHINERY 
Co., Div. of National-Standard Co., 
51 Park Ave., Hoboken, N. J. 


MOLESKIN AND MOLLETON 

INTERNATIONAL PrintTING INK Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N.Y. 

McKintey Litrxuo Suppty Co., 1600 
John St., Cincinnati, O. 

Roperts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafay- 
ette St., New York, N. Y., and 402 
S. Market St., Chicago, III. 

SENEFELDER Company, Inc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 

S1eBo.p, J. H. & G. B., Inc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Waoner, Cuarces, LirHo MAcHINERY 
Co., Div. of National-Standard Co., 
51 Park Ave., Hoboken, N. J. 


MOTORS AND CONTROLLERS 
Cune Exrecrric Mra. Co., 211 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIl. 


NEGATIVE MATERIALS 

Acra Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 

Cramer, G., Dry Piate Co., Lemp & 
Shenandoah Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Eastman Kopak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Gevaert Co. or America, Inc., THE, 
423 W. 55th St., New York, N. Y. 

Ha orp Co., Tue, 6 Haloid St., Roches- 


ter, N. Y. 
Hammer Dry Prate & Fitm Co., 
Ohio Ave. & Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Norman-Wiitets Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ing St., Chicago, IIl. 


OFFSET PLATE MAKING SERVICE 
(See Plate Making Service) - 


OPAQUE AND DEVELOPING INK 

Acueson Ink Co., Inc., Skillen St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Artists’ Suppty Co., 7610 Decker 
Ave., Cleveland, O. 

INTERNATIONAL Printinc Ink Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Oxie, Francis G., 247 S. Third St., 
Phila., Pa. 

SENEFELDER Company, INnc., Tue, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


PAPER 
Aetna Paper Co., Tue, Dayton, O. 
American Writinc Paper Co., Hol- 
yoke, Mass. 
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Beckett Paper Co., Tue, Hamilton, O. 

Cantine, Martin, Co., Tue, Sauger- 
ties, N. Y. and 41 Park Row, New 
York, N. Y. 

Case & Ristey Press Paper Co., 
Oneco, Conn. 

CuHampiIon Paper & Fisre Co., Hamil- 
ton, O. 

CuitiicorHe Paper Co., Tue, Chilli- 
cothe, O. 

Ditt & Co..ins, INc., Richmond & 
Tioga Sts., Phila., Pa. 

FaLuLau Paper Co., Fitchbufg,.Mass., 
and 500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Fraser Inpustries, Inc., Graybar 
Bldg., New York, N. Y. 

Hamitton, W. C., & Sons, 
Miquon, Pa. 

HAMMERMILL Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 

Ho.uncswortu & Wuitney Co., 140 
Federal St., Boston, Mass. 

Howarp Paper Co., Urbana, Ohio 

INTERNATIONAL Paper Co., 220 E. 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Maxwe.t Paper Co., Franklin, O. 

NEENAH Paper Co., Neenah, Wis. 

Nortuwest Paper Co., Tue, Cloquet, 
Minn. 

R#INELANDER Paper Co., Rhinelander, 
Wis. 

Riecer Paper Co., 342 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Warren, S. D., Co., 89 Broad St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Waterviiet Parer Co., Watervliet, 
Mich. 

Wuitinea, Geo. A., Parer Co., Men- 
asha, Wis. 


INc., 


PAPER CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
Apvance Mrec. Co., Inc., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
SoutHwortH Macuine Co., 30 War- 
ren Ave., Portland, Maine. 
StrracHan & Hensuaw Co., Ltp., 7th 
at Grange St., Phila., Pa. 


PAPER CUTTING MACHINES 
Seysotp Division, Harris-SEyBOLD- 
Potter Co., Dayton, O. 


PAPER AERATION 
SoutHwortH Macuine Co., 30 War- 
ren Ave., Portland, Me. 


PAPER HANGERS—Holdfast 
SouTHwortH Macuine Co., 30 War- 
ren Ave., Portland, Me. 


PAPER JOGGING MACHINES 
SouTHworTtH Macuine Co., 30 War- 
ren Ave., Portland, Me. 


PARAFORMALDEHYDE—U. S. P. 
Hunt, Puitie A., Co., 253 Russell 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lake- 
side Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. 
Division St., Chicago, Il].—111 Bin- 
ney St., Cambridge, Mass. 


THE 


MALuinKrockpt CHEemicaAL Works, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 


PHOTO COMPOSING MACHINES 

Lanston Monotype Macuine Co., 
24th at Locust, Phila., Pa. 

RutHerrorp Macuinery Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

SrracHAN & HensuHaw Co., Ltp., 7th 
at Grange St., Phila., Pa. 

Weset Mere. Co., Scranton, Pa. 


PHOTO LETTERING MACHINES 
RutHerrorp Macuinery Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 

Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


PLATE COATING EQUIPMENT 

Lanston Monotype Macuine Co., 
24th at Locust, Phila., Pa. 

RutHerrorp Macuinery Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Wesex Mee. Co., Scranton, Pa. 

ZaRKIN MacuineE Co., 335 E. 27th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


PLATE GRAINING MACHINES 

Fritscue, R., 145 Hudson St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Hog, R., & Co., Inc., 910 E. 138th St., 
at East River, New York, N. Y. 

McKintey Lirxno Suppry Co., 1600 
John St., Cincinnati, O. 

Ropertson, R. R., 400 W. Madison 
St., Chicago, IIl. 

Wesex Mere. Co., Scranton, Pa. 

ZaRKIN MacuineE Co., Inc., 335 E. 
27th St., New York, N. Y. 


PLATE GRAINING MATERIALS 

AMERICAN GRaDED Sand Co., 2516 
Greenview Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Carsorunpvuom Co., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 

INTERNATIONAL PrintinG INK Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Minnesota Mininc & MANuUFACTUR- 
1nG Company, Saint Paul, Minne- 
sota. 

New Encianp Quartz Co. or New 
York, 450 Seventh Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 

Se1soLp, J. H. & G. B., Inc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 

SENEFELDER Company, Inc., Tue, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 
ZaRKIN Macuine Co., Ine., 335 E. 

27th St., New York, N. Y. 


PLATE MAKING EQUIPMENT 
CacirorniA Ink Co., Inc., Tue, 545 
Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Lanston Monotype Macuine Co., 
24th at Locust St., Phila., Pa. 
Mices Macuinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER 
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RutHerrorp Macuinery Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

SrracHan & Hensnaw Co., Lrv., 7th 
at Grange St., Phila., Pa. 

Weset Mere. Co., Scranton, Pa. 


PLATE MAKING SERVICE 

Cuicaco Litno Piate Grainine Co., 
214 N. Clinton St., Chicago, III. 

Co_umBia Orrset & REPRODUCTION 
Corp., 2 Duane St., New York, N. Y. 

Grapuic Arts Corp., 1104 Jackson 
Ave., Toledo, O. 

Knop & Braver, 1726 N. First St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Liruop.ate Co., 101 E. Clybourn St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Orrset Encravers Associates, INc., 
42 E. 20th St., New York, N. Y. 
Orrset Printinc Pate Co. or New 

York, Inc., 100 Bleecker St., New 
York, N. Y. 
Puoto-Lituo Puiate Service Co., 113 
St. Clair Ave., N. E., Cleveland, O. 
Printers’ Orrset Pirate Co., 103 
Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 
Procressive Fine Arts Co., 1027 N. 
Seventh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Ricutmire-BerGc Co., 717 S. Wells 
St., Chicago, Ill. 
Swart-ReEIcHeL, Inc., 461 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 
STEVENSON Puoto CoLor SEPARATION 
Co., 222 W. Fourth St.,Cincinnati, O. 


Eighth 


PLATES—Aluminum, Zinc 

A.umiINnuM Co. or America, Gulf Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

AMERICAN Zinc Propucts Co., Green- 
castle, Ind. 

Epes Mre. Co., THe, Plymouth, Mass. 

Inuinois Zinc Co., 332 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, III. 

INTERNATIONAL PrintinG Ink Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

LirHoGraPHic PLate GraininG Co. OF 
America, Inc., 41 Box St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Matruiessen & HeEGELER Zinc Co., 
LaSalle, Ill. 

NaTIONAL LitHo Puiate Co., Tue, 35 
Meadow St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Puoto-LirHo Piate Graininc Co., 
Inc., 1207 S. Highland St., Baltimore, 
Md. 

ReviaB_e Lirnocrapuic Piate Co., 
Inc., 17 Vandewater St., New York, 
i 

SENEFELDER Company, Inc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


PLATES—Dry 

EastMaNn Konak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Gevaert Co. or America, Inc., THE, 
423 W. 55th St., New York, N. Y. 

Hammer Dry Puate & Fito Co., Ohio 
Ave. & Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Norman-Witets Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, Ill. 
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PRESSES—New 

Harris-SEYBoLp-Potrer Co., 4510 E. 
71st St., Cleveland, O. 

Hog, R., & Co., Inc., 910 E. 138th 
St. at East River, New York, N. Y. 

Miex_e Printing Press & Mere. 
Co., 14th St. and S. Damen Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

RutTHerrorp Macuinery Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Wacner, Cuarves, LitHo Ma- 
CHINERY Co., Div. of National- 
Standard Co., 51 Park Ave., Hobo- 
ken, N. J. 

WEBENDORFER-WILLS Co., Inc., Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. 

Witarp Press Mere. Co., 28 W. 23rd 
St., New York, N. Y. 


PRESSES—Rebuilt Litho 
Mires Macuinery Co., 18 E. 16th 
St., New York, N. Y. 
ZaRKIN MacuineE Co., Inc., 335 E. 
27th St., New York, N. Y. 


PRESS WASHERS AND ACCESSORIES 
GEGENHEIMER, Wy., INnc., 78 Roebling 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PROOF AND TEST PRESSES 

RutHerrorp Macninery Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

StracHAN & HeEnsHAaw Co., 
7th at Grange St., Phila., Pa. 

Wacner, Cuarces, LirHo MacHINERY 
Co., Div. of National-Standard Co., 
51 Park Ave., Hoboken, N. J. 


Lrp., 


PROOF PRESSES—Automatic 
Krause, Kari, U. S. Corporation, 
55 Vandam St., New York, N. Y. 


PUMPS—Vacuum and Air 
Gast Mra. Corporation, 57 Mathieu 
Ave., Bridgman, Mich. 
Leman Bros., 23 Walker St., New 
York, N. Y., and 110 Christie St., 
Newark, N. J. 


QUARTZ GRAINING SAND 
New EncGianp Quartz Co. or New 
York, 450 Seventh Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 
SENEFELDER Company, Inc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


REBUILT EQUIPMENT 
Mires Macuinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
ZarK1n Macuine Co., Inc., 335 E. 
27th St., New York, N. Y. 


ROLLERS 
BincuamM Bros. Co., Inc., 406 Pearl 
St., New York, N. Y. 
Bincuam’s, Sam’t, Son Mrc. Co., 
Chicago, III. 





Cuicaco Rotter Co., Inc., 554 W. 
Harrison St., Chicago, IIl. 

Dayco Division, Dayton Rubber Mfg. 
Co., Dayton, O. 

Goprrey Roiier Company, 211 N. 
Camac St., Phila., Pa. 

Ipeat Roiier & Mere. Co., Inc., 2512 
W. 24th St., Chicago, Ill., and 21- 
24 Thirty-ninth Ave., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

Rapip Roiver Co., Federal at 26th, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Roserts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafa- 
yette St., New York, N. Y., and 402 
S. Market St., Chicago, III. 

S1esoLp, J. H. & G. B., Inc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Vutcan Proorine Co., 58th St. & 

First Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SCREENS—Halftone 

Mires Macuinery Co., 18 E. 16th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

OsTRANDER-SEYMOUR Co., THE., 1870 S. 
54th Ave., Cicero Sta., Chicago, IIl. 

Pirman, Haroitp M., Co., 150 Bay 
St., Jersey City, N. J., and 5lst 
Ave. and 33rd St., Chicago, Ill. 

Repro-Art Macuinery Co., Wayne 
Ave. & Berkeley St., Phila., Pa. 

SutcesBarGER, E. T., Co., 116 John 
St., New York, N. Y., and 538 S. 
Clark St., Chicago, Il. 


SHADING MACHINES AND MEDIUMS 
Crartint Mero. Co., 210 St. Clair 
Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Day, Ben, Inc., 118 E. 28th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


SILVER BATHS 
Doutuitr Corp., THe, 650 W. Balti- 
more Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
SODIUM _SULPHITE ANHYDROUS 
PHOTO 
Hunt, Puitie A., Company, 253 Rus- 
sell St., Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lake- 
side Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. 
Division St., Chicago, Il].—111 Bin- 
ney St., Cambridge, Mass. 
MacLuinkrockpt CHemicaL Works, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 
Norman-Wiitets Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, IIl. 


SPRAY GUNS 

AMERICAN Type Founpers SALES 
Corp., 200 Elmora Ave., Elizabeth, 
N. J. 

DeVizsiss Co., Tue, Toledo, O. 

PaascuHE A1rBrusH Co., 1909 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 

Sprayomatic Propucts Co., 1120 Har- 
rison St., Cincinnati, O. 


STARTERS AND CONTROLLERS FOR 
ELECTRIC MOTORS 


Monitor Contro.cer Co., Inc., 51 
S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 
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STRIPPING TABLE 
Mires Macuinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
Weset Mec. Co., Scranton, Pa. 
Zarkin Macuine Co., Inec., 335 E. 
27th St., New York, N. Y. 


SULPHUR 

MaLurnkrockpt CHEMICAL Works, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 

Pirman, Haroip M., Co., 150 Bay 
St., Jersey City, N. J., and Silst Ave. 
and 33rd St., Chicago, Ill. 

Sinctain & Carrot Co., Inc., 591 
llth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


TAPE—Black Gummed 
Merzcer, Atrrep E., 30 Irving Place, 


New York, N. Y. 


TAX CONSULTANTS 
KromBera, J., & Associates, C. P. A.’s, 
461 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Levess, Herspert H., C. P. A., 360 
W. 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 
Reinisu, Samuet S., C. P. A., 2 Lafa- 
yette St., New York, N. Y. 


TRADE LITHOGRAPHERS 
Hinson & McAuutrre Corp., 203 E. 
12th St., New York, N. Y. 


TRANSFER PAPER 

INTERNATIONAL PrintinGc Ink Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N.Y. 

McKin.ey Litrno Suppty Co., 1600 
John St., Cincinnati, O. 

SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 

Sieso.p, J. H. & G. B., Inc., 47 Watts 
Sts New York, N. Y. 

Stnctain & VALENTINE Co., 11 St. 
Clair Pl., New York, N. Y. 


TRANSFER PROOFS—TYPE IMPRESSIONS 
New York Type TRANSFER SERVICE, 
237 Latayette St., New York, N. Y. 


TUSCHE 
INTERNATIONAL Printinc InK Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Korn, Wo., Inc., 260 West St., New 
York, N. Y. 
SENEFELDER Company, Inc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


TYPEWRITER COMPOSITION 
GaLLanTt Service, Inc., 81 W. Van 
Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 
Kory Komposers, Bourse Building, 
Phila., Pa. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
Carbon Paper or Fabric 


Reminotron-Ranp, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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TYPEWRITERS 

INTERNATIONAL Exectrric WRitTING 
Macuines Division oF INTERNA- 
TIONAL Business Macnuines Cor- 
PORATION, 590 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Remincton-Ranp, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Roya, Typewriter Co., Two Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Smith, L. C., & Corowa Typewriter, 
Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Unperwoop E uiotr FisHer Co., One 
Park Ave., New York, N. ¥. 


VACUUM AND PRINTING FRAMES 

Doutuitt Corp., THe, 650 W. Balti- 
more Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Lanston Monotyepe Macuine Co., 
24th at Locust, Phila., Pa. 

Mices Macuinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

OsTRANDER-SEYMOUR Co., Tue, 1870S. 
54th Ave., Cicero Sta., Chicago, Ill. 

Rospertson, R. R., 400 W. Madison 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

RuTHerFrorD Macuinery Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Sutceparcer, E. T., Co., 116 John 
St., New York, N. Y., and 538 S. 
Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

Sweicarp-IpEAL Co., 6122 N. 21st St., 
Phila., Pa. 

Weset Mere. Co., Scranton, Pa. 

ZaRKIN Macuine Co., 335 E. 27th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


VARNISH 

Aut & Wisorc Corp., 75 Varick St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Carter, C. W. H., 100 Varick St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Hiro VarnisH Corp., 42-60 Stewart 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Roosen, H. D., Co., Ft. of 20th & 
21st St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Sieso.p, J. H. & G. B., Inc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Sinccrain & Carroit Co., 591 11th 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Sinccain & VaLentTine Co., 11 St. 
Clair Pl., New York, N. Y. 


VARNISHES—Overprint 

Carter, C. W. H., 100 Varick St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Gaetyens, Bercer & Wirth, Inc., 35 
York St., Brooklyn, N. Y., and 538 
S. Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 

Hiro VarnisH Corp., 42-60 Stewart 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

INTERNATIONAL Printinc Ink Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Sinccrain & Carrot Co., Inc., 591 
llth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Stnctain & VALENTINE Co., 11 St. 
Clair Pl., New York, N. Y. 


VIBRATION ABSORBING AND WEAR 
RESISTING FLOORS AND FOUN- 
DATIONS 

Korrunpb Co., Inc., THe, 48-15 32nd 
Pl., Long Island City, N. Y. 





VOGELTYPE ALIGNING PAPER 
Vocettype Co., 24 Commerce St., 
Newark, N. J. 


WASH-UP EQUIPMENT 
INTERNATIONAL Press CLEANER & 
Mre. Co., Tue, 112 E. Hamilton 

Ave., Cleveland, O. 


WATER FOUNTAIN ETCH 
INTERNATIONAL PrintinG Ink Corp., 


Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


WET PLATE MATERIALS 

Negetive Collodion 
Stripping Collodion 
Rubber Stripping Solution 

Hunt, Puiip A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—12432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, Ill.—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

MA.unkrockpt CuHemicaL Works, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 

Norman-Wi.tets Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, IIl. 


WHIRLERS 
Doutuitr Corp., Tue, 650 W. Balti- 
more Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Lanston Monotyrpe Macuine Co., 
24th St. at Locust St., Phila., Pa. 
Mires Macuinery Co., 18 E. 16th St., 

New York, N. Y. 
OsTRANDER-SEYMOUR Co., THE, 1870S. 
54th Ave., Cicero Sta., Chicago, Ill. 
RutHerrorp Macuinery Co., Div. 

General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Wesex Mee. Co., Scranton, Pa. 
Zarkin Macuine Co., Inc., 335°E. 
27th St., New York, N. Y. 





A REASON WHY 


every one who sells to 
lithographers should 
advertise in The Photo- 
Lithographer. 


It is thoroughly read both 
by the men who buy — in 
the office, and by the men 
who have important influ- 
ence in the matter of what 
should be bought — in the 


shop. 
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Hy You Add Your Order for 


The Photo-Lithographer’s Manual 


to your subscription to The Photo-Lithographer, you will have 
available what is probably the most comprehensive combina- 
tion of printed information regarding photo-lithography! 


O matter what part of photo-lithography 

you are interested in .. . selling, produc- 

tion, or management... it is exhaustively 

covered by text and illustration in the Man- 
ual's 337 pages. 


Here are literally thousands of tested, work- 
able ideas presented by practical experts 
who have been successful, both commercially 
and technically, in photo-lithography. 


No wonder it is inspiring enthusiastic com- 
ment and letters of praise from executives 


and the rank and file of the industry, both in 
the United States and abroad! 


You may find, as others have, that single 
chapters of the Manual are worth far more 
than the price . . . $4.00, plus postage. 


Fill in the order blank below. Better do it 
now! If you are like others who have bought 
the book, you will consider it one of the best 
purchases you have ever made. 


If you sell or would like to sell photo-lithography, the Manual is packed with 
immediately usable sales plans, stratagems and ideas. It is short on psychol- 
ogy and long on practical ways to make more money out of selling. 


If you are interested in plant production, the Manual gives you over 175 pages 
full of information gathered from the experiences of some of the most success- 


ful production experts in the field. 


If you are concerned with management, you will find in the Manual complete 
descriptions of organization methods as used by outstanding photo-lithogra- 
phers to build large and profitable businesses. 


Attractively and durably bound in linen on heavy 
board, the Manual’s 337 842x111” pages are litho- 
graphed throughout. The type is large. . . easily read; 
the paper is heavy and of good quality. A book 
worthy of a prominent place in every 
technical and business library! 


This Blank Will 
Bring You the Mag- 
azine or the Manual 
— or Both... . Sign 
Now. One Day You 
Will Say It Was One 
of the Best Things 
You Ever Did! 
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WALTWIN PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
1776 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Enter our subscription for one year to The Photo-Lithographer, for 


which we enclose $3.00. ($4.00 in Canada and Other Countries) 
You may alsosendus.......... copies of The Photo-Lithographer's 


Manual at $4.00 the copy, plus postage. We enclose $............ 
for payment with order. 
ee. cheee ade ales ov eNae eee annne 
TE ss cla ccnawiace suis cose 00ene> ee neeeeeaanens 
Street City and State 








ELL, gentlemen, we have had 
W ithe rare privilege tonight of 
listening to Mr. Bruehl and Mr. 
Aymar, the artist and the art direc- 
tor. Now you have to listen to the 
man in overalls. 

We like color photographs. We 
like them in our business because we 
can see definite progress in that 
direction. We see an opening whereby 
our business, lithography, may ex- 
pand into publications, into news- 
papers, simply by answering the 
usual question of how to reproduce 
color photographs by lithography the 
simplest way possible. 

Before | go further, I cannot and 
will not admit that work of that type 
cannot be reproduced lithographi- 
cally. I say it is absolutely possible, 
not simple, but possible, and in my 
opinion, superior to anything that 
the photo-engraver can_ produce. 
While Mr. Bruehl claims, and I agree 
with him, that when it comes to 
photography the print is 
snappier, has more depth, more at- 
tractiveness, | am also ready to con- 
tradict him in this manner: every 
time we see a glossy print reproduced 
typographically, we notice a decided 
pattern of the which is 
objectionable. It is too mechanical. 

We have chosen offset for that very 
reason, because it has a tendency to 
soften the mechanical effect which 
the screen gives. Of course, we must 
be ready to admit that the photo- 
engraver has the edge on us when it 
comes to retouching that stuff. 

About a week ago I went up to 
Rochester and visited the Eastman 
Kodak Co., to see how they reproduce 
Kodachromes. It was quite interest- 
ing. I asked them, “How is it that 
you fellows reproduce or separate 
colors on Kodachrome slides, but 
when we take that slide and try to 
separate colors we don’t get any- 
where near what we want?” No an- 


glossy 


screen, 


swer. 

I also went through their engraving 
department to see what they were 
doing there. I was told that, by the 
method they use, if you take a 
Kodachrome slide and reproduce it, 
retouching is reduced to a minimum. 
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LITHOGRAPHY IS GOING 


PLACES! 


A few reasons why were 
given by W. N. Misuraca, 
Director of Lithography, National 
Can Company, New York, when 
he addressed the Young Litho- 
graphers’ Association. New York, 
at a recent meeting, following 
talks on the subject of Color 
Photography by Gordon Aymar, 
Art Director of Compton Ad- * 
vertising, Inc., and Anton Bruehl, 
well-known free-lance photog- 
pher. 

The talks given by Mr. Aymar 
and Mr. Bruehl were printed in 
the May issue of The Photo- 
Lithographer. 



















They had a slide there which they 
were reproducing for The New Yorker 
mazagine. It was a marine scene, 
with two sail boats, blue water and 
sky. They told me that it only takes 
about 20 hours to retouch it. It 
looked pretty good. 


RetoucuinG Is Major -PRoBLEM 


Our major problem is the question 
of retouching. The photo-engraver 
has an old fashioned method of etch- 
ing plates. He has thorough control 
over it, and knows what he is doing. 
We have to deal with positives or neg- 
atives, mostly positives, and dot etch- 
ing, as you know. It is a good method 
of color correcting but, nevertheless, 
it costs money and necessitates a 
great deal of skill. I hate to think of 
what. would happen to one of those 
photographs in this exhibit of Mr. 
Bruehl’s if one of our artists started 
working on it. You would not know 
it any more. 

The obvious solution, it seems to 
me, is masking—to make the repro- 
duction of direct color photographs 
as mechanical as it can be made. 
Most of you are familiar with mask- 
ing methods. We have, for instance, 
the Murray or Eastman method and 
the Densitometer. I don’t know 
whether any of your people use them, 
but it is the most accepted at this 
moment of all masking methods. 
Personally, I don’t think much of it. 
The reason is that I cannot convince 
myself that by taking a negative and 
making a positive from it and putting 
them together that it does not flatten 
the negative. This no doubt is what 
Mr. Bruehl had in mind when he 


THE 


said that tonight was the first time 
he.had ever seen lithography done 
from direct color that wasn’t flat. In 
using the positive masking method, 
that is by covering a negative with 
a positive, you cannot cover the 
middle tones without covering the 
shadows. Any time you cover the 
shadows you flatten the reproduction. 
The most attractive parts of any re- 
production are the shadows. 

The photographer has a problem on 
his hands, because in the screening 
operation, he cannot expose for the 
shadows and have clean highlights 
without doing quite some retouching 
and dot etching by hand. 

I am not inclined to discount the 
masking method, but by using nega- 
tive masks instead of positives, we 
feel that we obtain more satisfactory 
results. We have worked with it for 
some time and we think we know 
what we are doing. We do mask 
negatives with another negative so 
that the shadows remain brilliant in 
the process of screening. The shadows 
receive a higher percentage of ex- 
posure in comparison with the rest 
of the film. I think a job screened 
from negative masks is unusual. 

We make contact positives from 
negatives and, by reversing, convert 
them into.negatives again so that 
when you put the two face to face, 
in contact, they will synchronize 
perfectly. We trim the masking 
negative one inch all around and 
fasten it to the original negative by 
taping. After the first exposure, 
which will expose the shadows and 
part of the middle tones, we take one 
negative off and continue the expo- 
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EQUAPO 


‘ANOTHER TRIANGLE TRIUMPH “ 


A NEW OFFSET BLACK THAT GIVES 
AMAZING RESULTS 


This brand-new Offset Black Ink our chem- 
ists have recently perfected has a density 
that will surprise you. It works smoothly 
on the press; has all the coverage you 
expect; dries quickly, yet does not tone 
down; gives to solids that rich, velvety effect 
your customers like, yet prints type and 


fine details of halftones as clean and sharp 
as could be desired. Test out EQUAPO on 
the next job for a fussy customer. You will 
then agree that it is the finest offset black 
that has ever been produced with complete 
opacity, richness of tone, yet moderately 
priced. 


Two other inks we have at last perfected and offer to the lithographic trade as the best of their 
kind are a Permanent Persian Orange and a Transparent Permanent Yellow. These will not 
drop out, and are free from those defects you may have encounted in other yellow and Persian 
orange inks. Test out these inks, too, and you will be agreeably surprised at the results they give. 


CRIANGCLE INK and Cotor Go. INC 


Manufacturers of Fine Litho & Printing Inks for All Purposes 


Service Offices 
219 W. FRANKLIN ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 
231 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
1036 BEAUBIEN ST., DETROIT, MICH. 
13 SOUTH 3RD STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Main Office & Factory 
26-30 FRONT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Telephone Triangle 5-3770-71 
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A Dependable Source of Supply for 








Long recognized as the leading independent supply 
house for Negative Materials, our expansion program 
of recent years has resulted in the acquisition of many 
and varied lines of equipment pieces for use in the 
lithographic industry to the point where Norman- 
Willets Company now enjoys the distinction of being 
the most complete source of supply for all photo- 
graphic and related items. This is well exemplified in 
our current 120-page Graphic Arts Catalog No. 42, 
copy of which has been mailed to every plant. We in- 
vite inquiries, which will have our prompt attention. 


Contents 


PLATES. FILM. PAPERS. ETC yes «222 
CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES l44 
LENSES AND SCREENS 4 


EQUIPMENT FOR PLATE MAKING 46 
EQUIPMENT AND SUNDRIES FOR STUDIO AN 

DARKROOM 62 H 
LIGHTS AND LIGHTING ACCESSORIES ; 
FORMULAE AND MISCELLANEOUS DATA S117 
GENERAL INDEX 812 





NORMAN-WILLETS CoO. 


Importers - Manufocturers - Distributors 
318 W. Washington St.. Phone Randolph 8300, Chicago, I. 


“PHOTOGRAPHIC HEADQUARTERS FOR THE GRAPHIC ARTS" 


DEPENDABLE PHOTO MATERIALS 
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INTERNATIONAL | 
PRESS CLEANERS 


are daily demonstrating their 

efficiency in increasing Out- 

put and Lowering Production 
Costs 





THIS IS OUR METHOD OF 
REMOVING INK FROM PRESS 


We invite you to take advantage 
of our thirty day trial offer. If in- 
terested write and let us know 
the size and make of your press. 


INTERNATIONAL 
PRESS CLEANER & MFG. CO. 


112 Hamilton Ave. 





Cleveland, O. 




















You, too, will say 


when you use 


Okay opaque 


For better finished negatives—smooth- 
flowing, dense opacity, quick-drying, 
non-cracking. 


Okay DEVELOPING INK 


For dependable press plates—-easily ap- 
plied, clear, sharp, acid-resistant image, 
long press life, releases easily from bare 
grain under high humidity. 


Okay CELLULOSE OPAQUE 


For masking—no sheet preparation to 
get a “bite,” lays smooth without 
creeping or running, dense opacity, quick- 
drying, non-cracking, film easily removed 


Okay wer process oPaauE 


smooth without piling, dense, tenacious, 
will not chip or flake under heat, does 
not injure negative, film easily removed 
with alcohol. 


Send for Samples 


FRANCIS G. OKIE CO. 


247 SOUTH 3rd STREET, PHILADELPHIA 








sure with a single negative. This 
exposes the shadow so much that the 
screen positive has a definite snap. 


A Lor Lert Unsaip Asout 
ScREENING 


There is a lot that has been left un- 
said when it comes to screening. 
Most of you have heard of the Knud- 
sen process, using a halated dot, and 
every photographer has his particular 
ways to screen negatives. Some use 
three stops, some two, some one stop, 
some flash, and some do not, but all 
arrive at the same result. 

One Saturday afternoon about two 
weeks ago, I slipped on a pair of over- 
alls and sneaked back into the camera 
room. What I had in mind was this: 
I had been reading and studying a 
book published by Dr. Mertle with 
reference to the refraction of light 
through screen openings, and I 
wanted to try to prove that what I 
read corresponded to facts. Out of a 
clear sky I had an idea. I placed a 
negative in contact with the plate, 
set the screen and gave it some kind 
of a screen distance which I thought 
would be proper. I made the exposure 
expecting to see a screen positive 
composed of dots of the same di- 
ameter but of different density. To 
my surprise I had a perfect screen 
positive just by contact! That proved 
thoroughly that each opening of the 
screen is a lens in itself which photo- 
graphs only the diameter of the 
opening in the lens, and by continu- 
ing the experiment, I was surprised 
to find that I was able to photograph 
without a lens. I left the diaphragm 
in and sure enough, I had a screen 
positive, which proves this fact con- 
clusively. There is a lot that as yet 
we don’t know. We take too much 
for granted when reproducing work 
by screening for lithographic pur- 
poses. 

I see the day coming when lithog- 
raphy will reach greater heights. 
We have the means of production, 
the speed of the presses, the exact- 
ness in making plates. All we need is 
a little more pep, a little more “get 
up” in reproducing color photo- 
graphs. We have followed the photo- 
engraver too much. We take it for 
granted that what he does is right for 
us. It is not so. 





LirHo Press Speeps Witt ReEAcH 
New Hicus 


I don’t think we have reached the 
limit of speed in our presses. It 
might be out of time to say it at this 
moment, but I think that the litho 
presses will some day compare with 
printing presses in speed. The only 
thing that has held it back is the plate 
itself, which is now pretty well in the 
process of being overcome. That is 
all we need, and all our efforts should 
be directed toward obtaining an 
economnical, semi-mechanical method 
for the reproduction of direct color 
negatives. 

I am prepared to answer all kinds 
of questions, and there is just one 
more thing I want to say. I think I 
am in the right business. I think we 
are going places, and I hope some 
day that I will have the privilege of 
reproducing one of Mr. Bruehl’s 
beautiful photographs, and prove to 
him that lithographers can do a good 
job. 


Has High Regard for 
Western Lithographers 


Hugh R. Adams, Jr., vice-president 
of Roberts & Porter, “Makers of 
Good Roller Skins,’ Chicago, III, 
reported on his return recently from 
a three and a half weeks trip to the 
West Coast that business in the far 
West was holding up well. 

Mr. Adams visited many interest- 
ing lithographic plants, including 
Schmidt Lithographing Company, 
San Francisco, one of the largest in 
the country, and the Western Litho- 
graph Company, Los Angeles. He 
returned to Chicago with a very high 
opinion of the Western lithographers; 
their warm cordiality made it a real 
pleasure to do business with them, 
according to Mr. Adams. 


Schaff Heads Philadelphia 
Typothetae 


Merle S. Schaff, president of Dan- 
do-Schaff Printing & Publishing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, and a director of 
the National Association of Photo- 
Lithographers, has been elected pres- 
ident of the Typothetae of Philadel- 
phia, Inc. 
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add to its reputation. 


Gast “Rotary”’ featuring cooling 
fan and automatic lubricator for 
the maximum in per formance. 
Si I dele for maxi 





p eco- 
nomy. Complete line, 1 to 17¢.f.m. 


GAST MFG. 
57 Mathieu Ave. 


QUICKER VACUUM 


The Gast “Rotary” Vacuum Pump does a good job—and 
does it quickly! Printing Frame manufacturers say you get a 
“better vacuum” at lower cost with a Gast Rotary. Forced- 
air-cooling and automatic lubrication mean superior perform- 
ance and long life. The Gast will improve your Frame and 


THIS OFFER PROVES IT 


So certain are we that the Gast 
will do a better job for you— 
provide a quicker and better 
vacuum at lower cost—that we 
can make this fact-proving offer: 


Ask us to send you a Gast. Try 
it out on your printing frame. 
Compare its performance with 
your present pump or any other 
pump on the market. 


Then, if you are not fully satis- 
fied that it does a better job for 
you, return it at our expense. In 
every printing application, the 
Gast has proven so outstandingly 
successful that we welcome rigid 
competitive tests. 


CORPORATION 
Bridgman, Mich. 














of employer. 











New Lamas for Old? 


No, more than that. Colgate graduate, with 
Liberal Arts education, who has averaged sell- 
ing 6000 lines of advertising space weekly for 
newspaper in New York suburb desires to 
establish a future selling lithography, and for 
a position anywhere will trade willingness to 
learn, ambition, belief that lithography is best, 
and an extremely successful sales record. 


Am 25 years of age, married, no children, 
willing to travel anywhere. Feel confident I 
possess good appearance and pleasing person- 
ality. Am able to produce publisher's refer- 
ences. Salary or drawing account at discretion 
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CHEMICALS 
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Acids 
Acetic Gallic 
Boric Lactic 
Chromic Nitric 
Citric Phosphoric 

Tannic 

Albusol* 

(Albumen) 


Alum Potassium Photo 
to Chrome Potassium 

Ammonium Bichromate 

Ammonium Nitrate 

Ammonium Phosphate 

Barium Chloride 

Calcium Chloride 

Collodion Photo 

Ether 

Glycerin 

Glycin 


Hydroquinone 
Hyporice* 

(Hypo in Rice-Like Grains) 
Iron Chloride 
Magnesium Nitrate 
Paraformaldehyde 
Pictol* (Photo Developer) 
Potassium Bichromate 
Potassium Bromide 
Potassium Carbonate 
Potassium Ferricyanide , to 
Potassium Ferrocyanide 
Potassium Hydroxide 
Potassium Meta-Bisulfite 
Silver Nitrate 
Sodium Bisulfite 
Sodium Carbonate 
Sodium Hydroxide 
Sodium Sulfite 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. S .Pat. Off. 
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MALLINCKRODT 


CHEMICAL WORKS 


“Makers of Dependable Chemicals for 71 Years” 
SECOND & MALLINCKRODT STS. @ ST.LOUIS, MO. 
70-74 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 


TORONTO 
MONTREAL 
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Copifyer Corporation Issues 
Beautiful Calendar 
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The Copifyer Lithograph Corpora- 
tion of Cleveland, Ohio, have sent 
out a beautiful calendar running 
from April to next March and 
featuring a full color painting titled 
Marco Polo. 


Copifyer scored in several ways 
with this attractive calendar. In 
addition to being a first-class testi- 
monial to the fine craftsmanship of 
Copifyer, the calendar takes advan- 
tage of the news interest in China, 
and also of the fact that several 
months after the first of the year a 
new calendar—especially one so well 
done—provides a refreshing and wel- 
come change in wall “dressing.” 


July Issue Will Contain 
Interesting Articles 


Because of the large amount of 
space devoted to the Lithographers 
National Convention, it has been 
necessary to postpone until the July 
issue a number of other very inter- 
esting articles, especially several con- 
cerned with technical and mechanical 
phases of lithography. 

Watch for the July issue! 
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Webendorfer-Wills Now 
Selling New Press 


Lithographers who use letterpress 
equipment for imprinting and similar 
work .should be interested in the 
latest development of Webendorfer- 
Wills Co. Inc., Mount Vernon, N. Y.— 
it is known as the Webendorfer Little 
Giant Automatic Cylinder Press. 


The following specificatiens on this 
press have been issued by the manu- 
facturers: 

Maximum sheet 12 x 18; maximum 
printing area 1158 x 17%; feeder 
equipped with vacuum air pump so 
that it may be set independently of 
the press; constructed wherever pos- 
sible with anti-friction bearings; fur- 
nished with either table or extension 
delivery; extension delivery so ar- 
ranged that it will swing up out of 
the way when putting chase in and 
out of bed. 

The 12 x 18 Little Giant press is 
completely automatic and will print 
anything from onion skin to four-ply 
cardboard, including blotting stock 
and envelopes, with perfect register 
and adequate ink distribution for 
half-tone and color printing, according 
to the Webendorfer-Wills Co. 

This new press should prove popu- 
lar for quick make-ready on special 
work such as imprinting, and can 
turn out general letterpress work of 
good quality. 








Senefelder Publishes 
Miniature Lithographic 
Dictionary 

The Senefelder Company, Inc., 
32-34 Greene Street, New York, 
quite appropriately has used its 
slogan, “Everything for Lithog- 
raphy” as the title of a 64-page book- 
let, recently published, which is 
more of a dictionary of everything 
used by lithographers than it is a 
catalog of Senefelder products, al- 
though that well-known company 
handles almost everything that is 
mentioned in the booklet. 


This little booklet has an extra- 
ordinary amount of information con- 
tained in its handy pages, and all of 
it is carefully classified. It should be 
an invaluable source of reference for 
both beginners in lithography and 
veteran craftsmen. 


A number of pages are devoted to 
the story of the invention of lithog- 
raphy, followed by comprehensive 
descriptions of lithographic stones, 
plates, papers, inks, and presses. 


Some idea of the wealth of informa- 
tion contained in this booklet is 
found in the fact that the Materials 
Index lists almost 250 items. 


The Senefelder Company will be 
glad to send a copy of this ‘booklet 
to anyone in the industry. 





The new Webendorfer Little Giant Automatic Cylinder Press 
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reminder 
like this may 
save you time 
and money, and 
give you a better 
job, when next you need 





GRAINED ZINC 
GLASS, ALUMINUM 
AND MULTILITH PLATES 







Fine Quality - Prompt Service - Reasonable Prices 


Illinois Plate Graining Co., Inc. 
913-921 WEST VAN BUREN ST. @ CHICAGO, ILL. 













Apo-Tessar, F/9 


THE high degree of correction, and the fineness of def- 
inition possessed by the ZEISS Apo-Tessar, are of great 
advantage in black and white reproduction, but their 
most striking usefulness is in difficult color work. Here 
the several separations may be made through different 
filters with the camera locked in one focus adjustment 
throughout. The flatness of field, and identic size in the 
resulting negatives, meets most exacting color process 
plate requirements. Catalog free upon request. 


CARL ZEISS, INC., 485 FIFTH AVE..NEW YORK @ictisp 
728 So. Hill St., Los Angeles JENA) 

















MAY WE HELP You 


to speed up make readys 


By reducing your paper troubles such as distortion, 
wrinkling, static, picking, misregister and obtaining the 
correct moisture content. Or if you are troubled with 
any of the other mechanical ills of lithography as listed 
below, our experience in solving these problems may 
help you to make substantial savings. 


Lack of depth and 
sharpness of grain 


Moisture control and 
paper conditioning 


Illuminating and 
arc lamp problems 


Press streaks and 
distorted halftone dots 


A. C. brakes and change 
over from D. C. advice. 


Excessive plate spoilage 
and short plate life 


If your technical man cannot give his undivided time to 
the solution of your problem 


Consider Our Consulting Service 


C. W. LATHAM ASSOCIATES 


6 LAFAYETTE AVE. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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BEN DAY 


ISHADING! 
MEDIUMS 


FOR ART WORK ON STONE, 
METAL @ CARD BOARD 








Ce inDa 
Used by the lead ’ Lithogta. 
phers and Photo rs of 
the World. 


BEN DAY. inc 
118 E. 281» Street, New York 























LITHOGRAPHIC ABSTRACTS 





Abstracts of important current articles, patents, and books, compiled 
by the Research Department of the Lithographic Technical Foundation, 
Inc. These abstracts represent statements made by the authors of 
articles abstracted, and do not express the opinions of the abstractors 
or of the Research Department. Mimeographed lists have been prepared 
of (1) Periodicals Abstracted by the Department of Lithographic Re- 
search, and (2) Books of Interest to Lithographers. Either list may be 
obtained for six cents, or both for ten cents (in stamps). Address the 
Department of Lithographic Research, University of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 


Photography and Color Correction 


Colour Sensitive Materials. (Book). R. M. Fan- 
stone. Published by Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., Pitman 
House, Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, Eng- 
land. 1937. 8s. 6d. The theory and practice of photograph- 
ing colored objects is covered in detail, particular atten- 
tion being paid to the color-sensitive materials now avail- 


able. 


Testing Half-tone Screens for the Right Angle 
Condition. A. J. Bull. Photographic Fournal, 78, Mar. 
1938, pp. 130-6. If the rulings of the half-tone screen 
approximate very closely a right-angle, and if the correct 
angles are used for the screen in making color separation 
negatives no pattern will be apparent in the color print, 
even in dark brownish gray areas. Four methods are 
given for testing the angle of the rulings in the half-tone 
screen, the preferred method being described in detail. 


The Ilford Screen Direction Indicator. F. J. Trit- 
ton. Modern Lithographer and Offset Printer, 34, No. 4, 
Apr. 1938, pp. 72, 76. This screen direction indicator is a 
small device intended to provide a check on the setting 
of the screen angles and to yield a permanent record on 
every negative tested. The design and use of the indicator 
are described and illustrated. The device is available in 
several different sizes to provide for enlargements and 
reductions and also on celluloid film for use when continu- 
ous-tone transparencies are used in making screen nega- 
tives or positives. 


The Limits of Automatic Offset Reproduction as 
We See It Today. G. Ullmann. Reproduktion, 8: 126- 
27, August, 1937. It is proposed that the handwork of the 
color etcher can be completely eliminated, in spite of 
rumors to the contrary. Perfect originals are required for 
the success of masking methods, but those found in every- 
day practice are generally unsuitable. Such methods are 
valuable aids in making high-quality reproductions by 
single-color offset from certain types of original, such as 
pencil and crayon drawings, landscapes, and retouched 
mechanical subjects. (Monthly Abstract Bulletin of East- 
man Kodak Company, 24, p. 133 (1938).) 


Pro’s and Con’s of the One-Exposure Color 
Camera. J. White. Photo-Engravers’ Bulletin, 27: 13- 
17, February, 1938. The one-shot camera is useful for 
instantaneous exposures. It is essentially a box camera 
with little flexibility. The range of movement of the lens 
is about 7 inches on 5 by 7 cameras, with a maximum ex- 
tension of 17 to 18 inches. The operator has little control 
over exposure ratio. The negatives are not so sharp as 
separate exposures, and the color separation is inadequate. 
It is adapted to figure and fashion work and indispensable 
where flashlight exposures are necessary. Some of the 
common one-shot cameras are described. (Monthly Ab- 
stract Bulletin of Eastman Kodak Company, 24, p. 137 


(1938).) 


Pattern in Four-color Half-tone. R. S. Cox and 
C. D. Hallam. Process Engraver’s Monthly, 45, No. 531, 
Mar. 1938, pp. 91-3, 96-8. The causes and the methods 
of reducing pattern in four-color half-tone reproductions 
are discussed. Twenty-four figures are included to show 
the results of small deviations from right-angles between 
rulings in the half-tone screens, and by various angles 
between the lines of the different screens. 


Flashing. T. S. Hiller. Photo-Lithographer, 6, No. 4, 
Apr. 1938, pp. 36, 38, 40, 42, 44. The purpose of flashing 
is to increase the opacity of each dot at its core. This is 
needed particularly in the case of shadow dots. Directions 











Levy “C” Precision Semi-Metal Camera, Dark Room Type 


For Faithful REPRODUCTION! 


LEV Y CAMERAS 


Standard and Dark Room Types—Made of Wood or Metal 


VACUUM PRINTING FRAMES 
LEVY, — HALFTONE SCREENS 
LENSES LAMPS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


REPRO-ART MACHINERY CO. 


WAYNE AVE. & BERKELEY STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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pH SLIDE COMPARATORS 


Ba Sa, 






for 


™ CONTROL 


of 


FOUNTAIN 
SOLUTIONS 


Molded from plastic and working on the slide principle, 
Taylor Slide Comparators are the most simple, practical 
and accurate ones on the market. 

All Color Standards Guaranteed for 5 years 

A single Bromcresol Green Comparator is sufficient 
for control of Fountain Solutions. Price. ..... .. .$15.00 
Complete outfit for coating and fountain solutions $40.00 

MODERN pH and CHLORINE CONTROL 

A 65-page handbook containing a simple explanation 
of pH control, its application to numerous problems, and 
descriptions of our pH, chlorine, and phosphate controi 
equipment. 


Copy sent free on request 


W. A. TAYLOR & CO., Inc. 


879 LINDEN AVENUE BALTIMORE, MD. 














OFFSET INKS 


TIN PRINTING INKS 
DEVELOPING INK 
LITHO OPAQUE 


Superior products designed 
for the finest work and de- 
veloped in conjunction with 
leaders in the lithographic 
field. 


THE CRESCENT INK & COLOR CO. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
464 N. FIFTH ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











COLOR SEPARATIONS « 
BLACK AND WHITE- 
eCOLOR CORRECTED 
NEGATIVES READY FOR 
THE PHOTO-COMPOSING 
MACHINE ¢ POSITIVES « 
PROVING « « PRESS 
PLATES: ALBUMEN DEEP 
ETCH « « « 


“(Q): GUARANTEE the same 
confidence and integrity that 


would be found in your own plant. 





WE OPERATE NO PRESSES NOR 
ARE WE AFFILIATED WITH ANY 
LITHOGRAPHIC HOUSE .... 


SWART-REICHEL, INC. 


Producers of Photo-Lith Work to the Trade 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE e NEW YORK 
Telephone BRyant 9-1906-7 





DISPLAY 
SALES MANAGER 


IDEAS FOR SALESMEN: 


—sense leads 

—develop ideas 

—write sales letters 

—conduct follow-up 

—sales and market research 

—route salesmen 

—analyze daily reports 

—develop display campaigns 

—originate advertising themes 
Conversant with display processes and 
display materials, installation control. 
Systematizer, writer, salesman. Recom- 
mended. Age 40. $3500. 


Box R83, 
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are given for determining the aperture to be used, and the 
time of exposure required as well as for developing and 
fixing the negative. An outline is given to enable the 
operator to analyze the cause of his failure to produce 
satisfactory negatives and to correct his procedure so as 
to avoid difficulties. 


Reproduction from New Agfacolor Film. Repro- 
duktion, 8: 156, October, 1937. Some operators recommend 
mounting the transparency between optical flats, which 
must be colorless. If a photographic plate is used for a 
mask, the opening must be perfectly clean and free from 
grain. If a suitable lens is available, screen negatives may 
be made by direct enlargement from the transparency. 
A process camera perfectly free from vibration must be 
used. (Monthly Abstract Bulletin of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, 24, p. 136 (1938).) 

Progress in Color Photography. D. A. Spencer. 
Photographic Fournal, 78, Apr. 1938, pp. 226-9 and insert. 
Progress in 1937 in color photography consists chiefly in 
refinements in processes, but two important advances in 
theory are described: (1) Hardy calculated the character- 
istics of the ideal analysis system for additive and sub- 
tractive reproduction, involving the transmission of the 
filters and the sensitivity of the emulsion, and (2) Harrison 
and Horner extended these calculations to the particular 
case of a mosaic reversal process. From these researches 
it is shown that the so-called “‘analysis filters” are more 
suitable for ordinary still-life work than are the standard 
tri-color filters, and that “hyper” and “super’”’ sensitive 
panchromatic materials with increased sensitivity are 
less suitable for three-color work than material which has 
sensitivity in red falling off before wave-length 700. 


Subsequent Placing of Register Marks on Nat- 
ural-color Photographs. H. Géckeritz. Reproduk- 
tion, 8: 192, December, 1937. In the case of negatives 
made in a one-shot camera, a print on thin film is made 
from one negative, and dried naturally. On this positive, 
register crosses and marks with extended limbs, indicating 
the picture limits, are drawn or scribed, and squares are 
cut out of the centers of the register marks, and at the 
corners. The positive is then registered with each nega- 
tive in turn, and the register marks are drawn through the 
openings. (Monthly Abstract Bulletin of Eastman Kodak 
Company, 24, p. 135 (1938).) 





Producing Copy Patterns. J. Heidenhain. German 
Patent No. 656,237 (Mar. 17, 1938). Process for producing 
copy patterns whereby the picture is applied by drawing 
or printing to a transparent substratum covered with an 
opaque metal layer, and then the metal layer is etched 
away on the places not occupied by the image, character- 
ized in that a granulated layer is used as transparent 
substratum. 


Planographic Printing Surfaces and 
Plate Preparation 


Types of Transfers in Offset. H. H. Gugler. Jn/and 
Printer, 100, No. 5, Feb. 1938, pp. 36-8; No. 6, Mar. 1938, 
pp. 67-9. The methods and equipment used in the hand 
transfer, albumin, and deep-etch processes are described, 
and a table is included to show the steps required in each 
process. The use and advantages of the photo-composing 
machine are discussed briefly. 


The New Pax Plate. Deutscher Drucker, 43: 222, 
224, September, 1937. Horn used a smooth oxidized 
aluminum plate, coated with a thin layer of copper. In the 
non-printing areas, the copper was removed by etching, 
laying bare the aluminum surface which was an efficient 
water carrier in the lithographic sense. The Pax plate is 
being made in Holland under German patents 165,000 
and 165,001. In this, the aluminum of the Horn process is 
replaced by lead. Color etching can be done directly on 
the plate by local etching of the copper half-tone dots. 
There is some objection to the softness of the lead layer, 
and Elfers and van Boekhoven are now developing a 
smooth copper-plate with a water-carrying layer of a 
smooth, strong white metal. A positive is used for printing 
on the metal, the white metal being etched with acid, 
laying bare the slightly intaglio copper ink-carrying areas. 
The ink is said to lift cleanly from the copper, thus im- 
proving printing density in the offset process. (Monthly 
Abstract Bulletin of Eastnam Kodak Company, 24, pp. 130- 


1 (1938).) 


Deep-Etching Hand-Transferred and Albumin 
Plates. J. W. Mazzaferri. Lithographers’ Fournal, 23, 
No. 1, Apr. 1938, p. 39. A new deep-etch method uses 
materials mixed in accordance with the Lithographic 
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ARTAR APOCHROMAT 
f:9 to f:16 


The ideal lens for color 
separation negatives. Color- 
corrected to produce images 


LENSES 


for Photolithography 


“The Most Exact Tools" 





GOTAR ANASTIGMAT 
£:6.8, £:8, £:10 
Assuring freedom from dis- 
tortion, this is the ideal lens 
for intricate subjects requir- 
ing an intense clarity of def- 
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e Artists to the trade 


r Hand Transfer 


Columbia Offset & 
Reproduction Corp. 


© Negatives, Positives and 
Process Work for Machine 






¢ Originals on Stone & Plate 


of the same size, to cor- 
rectly superimpose in the 
finishing process. Focal 
lengths: 12 to 70 inches. 





inition. Focal lengths: 8% 
to 24 inches. 








GOERZ FOCUSING 
MAGNIFIER 
with Adjustable Tube — For 
real accurate focusing at oa 
fixed distance from ground 
glass or in checking up neg- 
atives. 





WE OPERATE NO PRESSES 


NO CONNECTION WITH ANY 
LITHOGRAPHIC PLANT 







GOERZ PRISMS 


of the Highest Accuracy — 
For reversed negatives to 
save stripping the film, and 
reduction work. 
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Technical Foundation’s Bulletin No. 9, entitled “‘ Deep- 
Etched Aluminum and Zinc Plates by the Gum Process,” 
and the procedure described below. The plate to be etched 
is rubbed up, etched, and powdered with dragon’s blood 
or rosin. The excess powder is removed by washing, and 
the coating is applied in the usual way for gum arabic. 
After the gum has been spread with a sponge, it is 
smoothed down, the gum-top made more acid-resistant 
by exposure to light, a small amount of deep-etch solution 
applied, removed with a squeegee and washed with alcohol 
in five or six applications. The work areas are then made 
ink receptive with Holtite or some similar material; after 
thorough drying, developing ink may be applied, and the 
plate is dried. Soapstone may or may not be used. Luke- 
warm water is used in development, and the plate is 
etched and rolled up, or put under asphaltum. 


Equipment and Materials 


Present Status of Air Conditioning Practice. V. 
P. Victor. Paper Trade Fournal, 106, No. 8, Feb. 24, 1938, 
pp. 184, 186, 188, 190-5. The purpose of this paper is 
first, to outline the fundamental principles underlying the 
design of various types of air treating systems; second, to 
present basic methods and equipment items with their 
respective cycles; and third, to describe representative 
installations and their performances. 


Effect of Cleaning Solvent and Printing Ink 
Vehicle upon Offset Rubber Blanket. M. Ogura and 
K. Nakazima. Research Bulletin of the Government Print- 
ing Bureau, Tokyo, 1937, No. 3, pp. 35-6. Gasoline is 
found to be the least harmful cleaning agent of mineral 
oil type, and ethylene dichloride may be recommended as 
washing agent among the synthetic solvents. The ink 
vehicle dissolved by the cleaning agent also penetrates 
the rubber and remains there, causing difficulties. The 
most harmful ingredients of ink vehicles are found to be 
mineral oil and fatty acid. 


The Uses of Synthetic Rubbers: Neoprene Offset 
Blankets. R. B. Clarke. British and Colonial Printer 
and Stationer, 122, No. 496, Apr. 21, 1938. pp. 414-S. 
There are two main groups of synthetic rubber-like 
materials: (1) synthetic rubbers which have the butadiene 
structure, such as the Bunas, and Sovprene and Neoprene, 





and (2) thioplasts, or products made by the condensation 
of various substances with sodium polysulfide, including 
the Thiocols, Perdurens, Ethanites, and Vulcaplas. The 
advantages of oftset blankets made of Neoprene over 
blankets of natural rubber are longer life and higher resist- 
ance to grease and oil. 


Rollers: A Problem to 40 Per Cent of the Indus- 
try. E. F. Trotter. Printing, 62, No. 4, Apr. 1938, pp. 
24-6. Problems arising in the use and care of letterpress 
and offset lithographic rollers are surveyed, and some 
pointers are given on better storage conditions and wash- 
up procedures. A questionnaire is submitted to the trade. 
Fuller discussions of the problems sent in will be presented 
in a later article. 


Paper and Ink 


Paper Control: Why and How. K. F. Weikel. 
Inland Printer, 101, No. 1, Apr. 1938, pp. 27-30. The 
control of humidity in the pressroom and the conditioning 
of paper are discussed in their relationship to printing. 
Bulging and waviness in paper may result from other 
causes than humidity changes, i.e., from mechanical 
strains such as those imposed by iron bands left around 
paper skids and by weights left on tops of skids, and from 
structural defects in the paper. 


Curling of Friction-Calendered Paper. Anonymous. 
Papier Zeitung, 62, No. 38, May 1937, pp. 649-50. A 
paper mill, on account of complaints from the printer, asks 
how to avoid curling of friction-glazed paper. Such paper 
is better suited for letterpress printing; when, however, 
required for lithography or offset, the paper mill should 
be informed and a double coated paper chosen, which is 
lightly friction-calendered and then supercalendered with 
a stone roll. All four sides should be trimmed. Sufficient 
aging and conditioning are also very important. (Paper 
Trade Journal, 106, No. 8, Feb. 1938, p. 168.) 


Instrumentation Studies. XX VI. Penetration of 
Papers by Liquids and Solutions. Part II. The 
Barss, Knobel, and Young News Penetration 
Tester. Institute of Paper Chemistry. Paper Trade 
Fournal, 105, No. 26, Dec. 23, 1937, pp. 35-42. The in- 
strument described in this article was designed to deter- 
mine the penetration properties of ink, or the sizing of 
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JOHN M. GETTLER 
BOOKBINDER 


Serving the Lithographer since 1847 
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200 VARICK STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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MADE TO FIT 


JUST AS ... Tailor made suits fit better than ready- 
made garments. 


ess oane HILO OVERPRINT VARNISHES will fit your 
needs better than ordinary overprints. 






No two plants operate just. alike. Hilo Overprints are 


formulated to get the results you want under conditions 
in your plant. 





FOR EXAMPLE: One of our customers was using a pale, 
fast drying overprint that gave good results on coated 
stock. But he found that cartons, when piled high as they 
came off the press, tended to offset. Hilo’s laboratory 
produced an overprint that retained all the good qual- 
ities of this varnish and permitted the cartons to be 
piled high without offsetting—an overprint varnish made 
to fit! 


Our representative will be glad to discuss your 
needs with you. Let us know when he may call. 


HILO VARNISH CORPORATION <> 
42-60 Stewart Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branches: Boston Chicago 


“75 Years in the Paint Industry” — pisu 














VERSATILITY SUPREME 


She New IRAIDM Clutomatic Solder 


folded signatures an hour: folds thinnest to 
thickest papers. 60 Styles of Folds. | to 5 
folds in one operation. Accuracy unexcelled. 


® America's fastest-selling folder. Economical 
and dependable. It's also an Automatic Mul- 
tiple Perforating Machine. 15,000 to 50,000 


Only *95 down * * * *1 a Day 
RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 





615 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA PA. 

















Instruction « Survey « Plant Layout « Organization « Methods 
Solution of Problems from Camera to the Press 
EXPERT SERVICE ON A PER DIEM OR ANNUAL BASIS 


DR. L. KR. MELOY 


1776 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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“ASCO” 


(RED) 
OPAQUE 
BLOCKS OUT 
WITH A 
SINGLE STROKE 


Exceptional opaci- 
ty permits close 
contact with print. 
Ground extremely fine. Flows freely from brush, pen 
or airbrush. Leaves a thin smooth film that will 
not crack or chip off. 

Test it yourself — Send for a sample. 

ARTISTS SUPPLY COMPANY 


7610 Decker Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
Ask your dealer for “‘Asco”’ 











SULLEBARGER 
For 








CAMERAS VACUUM FRAMES 
SCREENS WHIRLERS 
LENSES CARBONS 

ARC LAMPS OKAY OPAQUE 








OKAY DEVELOPING INK 


E.T. SULLEBARGER CO. 


116 JOHN STREET 538 SOUTH CLARK ST. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 




















[ KORN'S | 


LITHOGRAPHIC CRAYONS 


CRAYON PAPER PENCILS 
“ STICK TUSCHE | 
“ LIQUID TUSCHE 
“ RUBBING INK 
“ TRANSFER INK 


AUTOGRAPHIC TRANSFER INK 
MUSIC-PLATE TRANSFER INK 














Manufactured by 
WM. KORN, INC. 
260 WEST STREET NEW YORK | 











YOU MAY THINK YOU KNOW 


ARI-IYPE 


However, may we suggest you look at the 
latest models as a great many improvements 
have been made in the past year. 


Write for Particulars 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORP. 


17 PARK PLACE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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paper, using types of inks ordinarily employed in printing, 
and to do this by the simple, objective process of measuring 
quantitatively the penetration of any medium into paper. 
A fundamental and serious objection was found to this 
instrument, namely that the readings are dependent on 
the color and opacity of the paper. 


What’s New in Inks. D. Donovan. American Press- 
man, Dec. 1937, pp- 37-8. New developments in litho inks 
include faster drying inks, containing synthetic vehicles, 
with improved general printability and trapping qualities, 
and increased resistance to rubbing and scratching. Inks 
with synthetic base for metal decoration dry in a few 
minutes at 220° F. and have improved adhesion, lifting, 
and trapping qualities, along with greater brilliance and 
strength. 


Litho Inks for Metal Decorating. W. N. Misu- 
raca. National Lithographer, 45, No. 4, Apr. 1938, pp. 22, 
51. Ink suitable for metal decorating must be non-porous 
when dry, resistant to water, and without tendency to 
soften under the influence of heat. The three major 
characteristics of good ink for metal printing are (1) good 
running qualities, (2) satisfactory drying within a limited 
time, and (3) good fabricating quality, even on bare 
metal. Types of inks with these characteristics are dis- 
cussed. 


General 


Streaks. C. W. Latham. Photo-Lithographer, 6, No. 
4, Apr. 1938, pp. 30, 32, 34. Practically all streaks across 
the cylinder are caused by the momentary but periodic 
rub of the blanket on the plate or paper. The exceptions 
are roller streaks and the single streak occurring from 
nine to twelve inches back from the leading bend of the 
plate. The causes of the cross-the-cylinder streaks are as 
follows: (1) interrupted rotation caused by imperfections 
in spur gears, (2) faulty adjustment of inking and dampen- 
ing roller gears, (3) carelessness in cleaning the teeth of 
the gear and in oiling, (4) glazed surfaces on rollers, caus- 
ing changes in speed giving a skidding or wiping action, 
(5) poor adjustment of roller sockets, (6) discrepancies 
between surface speeds of ink storage drums and plate, 
(7) tight or bound bearings, and (8) improper packing and 
excess pressure. The causes of radial streaks are also 
discussed. Suggestions for curing these difficulties are 
given. 


Press Photo-Lithography to a Time Schedule. 
T. W. Brown. The Penrose Annual, 40, (1938), pp. 137- 
40. The planning of plant layout, and the changes neces- 
sary in technique and management methods from usual 
procedures to suit them to photo-lithographic newspaper 
and magazine work are discussed. The offset blankets 
used for this work must be more plastic but less lively 
than the ordinary blanket, and the inks are formulated for 
use without reduction. When reduction is required, boiled 
oil is used in amounts up to an ounce of boiled oil to six 
pounds of color. The reel-fed, highspeed offset press of the 
four-cylinder type will give trouble-free running and a 
good impression for single color work. 


THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER 











Rates for this section, 25 cents per line; minimum $2.50. Count 
eight words to the line; address to be counted. Remittance must 
accompany order. Box number addresses are confidential and cannot 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


be revealed. Unless otherwise stated address replies to The Photo- 
Lithographer, 1776 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


FOR SALE 





PHOTOGRAPHER ~— PLATEMAKER — STRIPPER. Young 
man, 26, desires position. Complete knowledge, eight years’ ex- 
perience modern plant. Box J-1. 





PRODUCTION MANAGER AND ESTIMATOR with factory 
experience, handling color and planographic orders, thoroughly 
experienced in office work and some selling. At present employed; 
would like to connect with growing concern. Can furnish good 
references. Box J-2. 


25 Amp. Wohl Double Arc Printing Lamps ............ $25.00 
Set Macbeth Camera Lamps 30 Amp. .................. 
22 x 28 Printing Frame complete with pump and motor, new 125.00 
20 x 20 Wesel Camera complete with stand and copy board 

Sor Gack Ch, CRI. 6 5 vnc ko ckcssndhasdycnswes 300.00 


CAMERA ALIGNMENT EXPERTS 
Singer Engineering Mfg. Co., 49 Prince St., New York City 
Telephone: Canal 6-5810 





OFFSET PRESSMAN, formerly foreman and superintendent of 
several progressive shops. High grade color, commercial, and 
security work. Can operate two color press, also have practical 
working knowledge of transferring, proving, and photo plate 
making. Box J-3. 


LITHOGRAPHER, seven years’ experience stripping and plate 
making, color and black work, superintendent high grade litho 
plant New York many years. Excellent references, married man, 
go within 150 miles New York. Box J-4. 





MULTILITH. 11 x 17, Model 1361, Suction Feed, Complete Plate 
Making Equipment, Including all motors, 110 AC, 60 Cycle. 
Whirler with Air Dryer, Vacuum Printing Framie, Single Arc 
Lamps, and 120 Line Screen. As good as New — used less than 
100 hours. Ready and Complete for immediate installation. 
Cost new $4,000.00. Will sacrifice account of closing out printing 
department. Make us an offer. 


KUHN PAINT & VARNISH WORKS 
P. O. Box 2218, Houston, Texas 





PHOTOGRAPHER, young man, 27, trained commercial photog- 
rapher, expert technician, seeks opportunity in photo-lithographic 
business in New York City or vicinity. Box J-5. 


OFFSET FOREMAN — Responsibilities pressroom, plate making, 
camera and art department.. Box F-11. 








Three 12 x 18 automatic Kluge presses, 6 to 12 months old, all 
equipped with 220 AC 60 cycle single phase Northwestern motors; 
2 with electric heaters, 1 with 2-up attachment. Cash or terms. 
Box J-6. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








Photo-Lithographer s 
Manual 


The Manual, 


cludes information on every step in the pro- 


lithographed throughout, in- 


duction of a photo-lithographic job, from the 
time the piece is planned and sold through to 
mechanical completion. 


Its 306 814 x 11 inch pages are generously 
illustrated and contain a wealth of authorita- 
tive data that will clearly answer the hows, 
whys, and wherefores of planning, selling, 
and producing photo-lithography. 


$4.00 a copy. 


Order your copy today. 


WALTWIN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1776 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Complete operating lithograph plant with two 22 x 34 presses, 
located 150 miles from New York City, would like to affect a 
mutually profitable consolidation with one or two other companies 
who are desirous of securing low manufacturing costs and the 
advantages of coordinated effort on sales and production. Box J-7. 











Milwaukee Bronzers 


for all presses. Also some rebuilt units. Write 


C. B. Henschel Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. 








SET YOUR OWN TYPE 


with FOTOTYPE Cardboard Letters. Save composition 
costs on paste-ups. Self-aligning .. . Easy to use. Write 


for folder. FOTOTYPE, 631 W. Washington, Chicago. 











A PROFITABLE OPPORTUNITY 


awaits salesmen now calling on specialty shops, department 
stores and advertising agencies, to sell an unusual service in 
announcements, illustrated letters, postal cards, etc., produced 
in full color without the use of color plates or color printing. 
Tell us about yourself. We'll reciprocate. 


Mr. Hoffman, REBA MARTIN, INC. 
145 W. 45th St., New York 
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Sorg Changes Personnel 


Extensive reorganization of per- 
sonnel was effected by The Sorg 
Paper Company, Middletown, Ohio, 
recently. Among the many changes 
made were the following: 


Donald G. Driscoll was elected to 
the newly created office of Executive 
Vice President, relinquishing _ his 
former duties as Secretary and As- 
sistant to the President. 

H. C. Johnson, formerly Treasurer, 
was elected to the office of Vice 
President in charge of sales. 

John A. Aull, Jr., was elected 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

In the Sales Department, C. J. 
Nicol was appointed First Assistant 
Sales Manager, and D. D. Thirkield, 
Second Assistant Sales Manager. 

F. M. Stephens, with offices in the 
Daily News Building, Chicago, and 
R. T. Olsen, with offices in the Chanin 
Building, New York City, will con- 
tinue in charge of sales in the western 
and eastern territories respectively. 











ULTRA MODERN ALPHABETS 

Our hand lettered and Imported type 

alphabets quickly and easily assembled 

for Lithograph, Planograph or Offset. 
32 Styles of Distinction sent Post 
paid on receipt of 25 cents. 


JOHN C. GRIFFITTS, Elkhart, Ind. 











Study FRANK H. YOUNG'S 






ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE 





Advertising needs and amply 
rewards trained, able layout 
men. Now—for the first time 
—wherever you are, you can 
study under supervision of Mr. 
Young, internationally recog- 
nized authority. A _ practical 
course on methods suc- 
cessful at the American Acad- 


emy of Art. Indorsed by advertising executives, 
art directors. For beginnérs and professionals in 
advertising, art, printing, etc. Learn and apply lay- 
out principles—treceive expert criticism by mail. 
Moderate cost. Write for free details. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 


ART 
Frank H Young 


25 E Jackson Bivd. Chicago, |! 
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“I'M HAVING 
THE OLD ROLLERS 
MADE UP INTO 
DAYCOS” 





GET BETTER WORK AND 


“GOOD! 
THEY'RE THE BEST 
ROLLERS WE 
EVER USED” 





REDUCE PRODUCTION COST WITH 
DAyYCO ROLLERS 


@ On thousands of lithographic presses, 
Dayco Rollers are giving better results 
over longer periods and reducing pro- 
duction costs. Daycos stand up far be- 
yond the lives of other rollers. And when 
they finally need to be reconditioned, 
they can be made new again—at a frac- 
tion of the cost of new rollers—by re- 
placing the Dayco sleeves. 

Dayco Rollers are ground to perfect 
smoothness and accuracy. They remain 


Dayco 


that way for millions and millions of 
impressions, year in and year out, due to 
their unequaled durability. They resist 
abrasion and corrosion. They are im- 
pervious to inks, washes, and moisture. 
They are free from cracking and chip- 
ping. 

The sleeve of the Dayco Roller has just 
the right consistency for picking up and 
distributing ink efficiently. This inking 
quality is maintained throughout its long 


Rollexs 
(a) 


life. It never becomes either dead or 
sticky, and is unaffected by atmospheric 
changes. 

Ask us to have a representative study 
your requirements and prescribe Dayco 
Rollers specifically built for you. 

And remember, there is only one 
patented, sleeve-type roller—Dayco! In- 
sist upon the genuine. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 





BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS: The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co.* 206 Park Murray Bidg., 11 Park Place, New York © Room 640, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago * 2970 
W. Grand Blvd., Detroit © W. D. Tuck, 121 Broad Street, City Center Bldg., Philadelphia © Chas. M. Lewis, 985 Boulevard, N. E., Atlanta ® R. G. Hopff, 5114 Stewart 
St., Cincinnati © Jobn Leslie Paper Co., Minneapolis and Great Falls © Nassau Paper Co., St. Paul © California Printers Supply Co., 411 E. Pico St., Los Angeles ® L. W. 
Dunlap, 7711 Miramonte Blud., Los Angeles © Wm. Goodwin, 420 S. San Pedro St., Los Angeles © Pacific Printing Ink Co., Maritime Bldg., Seattle, and 716 Jackson 





Street, San Francisco * Edward Hauenchild, Honolulu, T. H. 
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FOR LONG YEARS OF USE 





Press value is determined by maximum number of sale- 
able sheets at the end of each day’s run over a period of 
many years of quantity-quality production at a profit. In 
printing presses, as in everything else, there are no real 
bargains in the sense of something for nothing. Interest 
and depreciation on the basis of hour cost due to a 


H a a be I S slightly higher investment is a matter of pennies. ; 

GOFESET Buy a Harris—Built by the pioncer builders of successful 
offset presses with never a failure. The LSB—17" x 22"— 

Pp # E S S E S is ideally adapted to the work of the photo-lithographer. 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD+> POTTER COMPANY 


General Oliitas, 4510 East 71 st St. Cleveland Ohio ” leletaat Sales Oliitas New York RKIe) West 42nd St. Chi igo, 


343 aT uth Dearborn St.: Dayton 819 Wash ngton St Sa Fran c 420 Market St a | etal dela tt; Cleveland Dayton. 








“I'M HAVING 
THE OLD ROLLERS 
MADE UP INTO 
DAYCOS” 


“GOOD! 
THEY'RE THE BEST 
ROLLERS WE 
EVER USED” 





GET BETTER WORK AND 
REDUCE PRODUCTION COST WITH 


DAYCO ROLLERS 


@ On thousands of lithographic presses, 
Dayco Rollers are giving better results 
over longer periods and reducing pro- 
duction costs. Daycos stand up far be- 
yond the lives of other rollers. And when 
they finally need to be reconditioned, 
they can be made new again—at a frac- 
tion of the cost of new rollers—by re- 
placing the Dayco sleeves. 

Dayco Rollers are ground to perfect 
smoothness and accuracy. They remain 


Dayco 


that way for millions and millions of 
impressions, year in and year out, due to 
their unequaled durability. They resist 
abrasion and corrosion. They are im- 
pervious to inks, washes, and moisture. 
They are free from cracking and chip- 
ping. 

The sleeve of the Dayco Roller has just 
the right consistency for picking up and 
distributing ink efficiently. This inking 
quality is maintained throughout its long 
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life. It never becomes either dead or 
sticky, and is unaffected by atmospheric 
changes. 

Ask us to have a representative study 
your requirements and prescribe Dayco 
Rollers specifically built for you. 

And remember, there is only one 
patented, sleeve-type roller—Dayco! In- 
sist upon the genuine. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 





BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS: The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co.* 206 Park Murray Bidg., 11 Park Place, New York © Room 640, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago * 2970 
W. Grand Blod., Detroit © W. D. Tuck, 121 Broad Street, City Center Bldg., Philadelphia @ Chas. M. Lewis, 985 Boulevard, N. E., Atlanta ® R. G. Hopff, 5114 Stewart 
St., Cincinnati ® Jobn Leslie Paper Co., Minneapolis and Great Falls ¢ Nassau Paper Co., St. Paul © California Printers Supply Co., 411 E. Pico St., Los Angeles ® L. W. 
Dunlap, 7711 Miramonte Blud., Los Angeles © Wm. Goodwin, 420 S. San Pedro St., Los Angeles ® Pacific Printing Ink Co., Maritime Bldg., Seattle, and 716 Jackson 


Street, San Francisco © Edward Hauenchild, Honolulu, T. H. 
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able sheets at the end of each day’s run over a period of ~ 
many years of quantity-quality production at a profit. In 
printing presses, as in everything else, there are no real 
bargains in the sense of something for nothing. Interest 
and depreciation on the basis of hour cost due to a 
slightly higher investment is a matter of pennies. 

Buy a Harris—Built by the pioncer builders of successful 
offset presses with never a failure. The LSB—17" x 22"— 
is ideally adapted to the work of the photo-lithographer. 
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